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Systems of Education. 





From Deterioration and Race Education. 
By SamvEL Boycoz 


Others before us have laid stress upon Education; have 
singled out the various parts of Education; have, perhaps, seen 
in part the importance of our principles, as Spurzheim and others 
of the same school; none, however, have recognized in it the 
principle that contains all others and much more beside, and 
that alone is comprehensive enough to rear upon a complete 
system of Education, 

Penn's first word to his colony was, “ Educate,” and Wash- 
ington’s last bequest in his farewell address to the people he 
so well loved, was again, “ Educate.” 

dducation, says Renan, is with modern society a question of 
life and death. It contains, as Laboulaye says, the solution of 
the problem that troubles the age we live in. But what is com- 
monly called Education, makes of us, as Goethe expressed it, 
bags filled with words, figures and facts). What we want is 
men of vigor, action and character. “It is the early training 
that makes the master,” sings Germany's great national poet. 
Strength, will, power, mental activity, work and a harmonious- 
ly developed humanity must be aimed at in education—such are 
the utterances of our great thinkers. 

Our higher reason is but the accumulated capital of the pro- 
gress of the age, says science. Thankfully we receive at the 
hands of the heroes of human progress the requisite material 
for our structure of Race Education, and trace step by step our 
principle in their labors. 

Already the Lacedemonians gave supreme attention to the 
physical condition of the parents. 

The Old Testament almost on every one of its pages, lays 
stréss upon the early training of the young. 

The genealogical history of individuals and families proves 
the truth of the heredity of mental traits. Physiology teaches 
that systematic thinking enlarges the braim, and craniology 
establishes this principle by the exact measurements of the 
skulls of races and ages belonging to different stages of civiliza- 
tion. We acknowledge our indebtedness for these and other 
labors. 

Happiness, truth, goodness, activity, reasonableness, virtue, 
God-likeness, ete., are unquestionably important elements, but 
they lack direction, definiteness, compass and scientific basis; 
they contain no principle that secures what they aim at, and 
each and every one of them considers only the individual, who, 
if he is to live for humanity, must be educated for it. 

There is not a principle suggested by our system but has the 
support of the earliest thinkers of the race. 

The divine Plato largely discourses how manners are implant- 
ed in early infancy, and virtue gathers strength from habit. He 
insisted upon bringing together children from three to six years 
of age for being trained at their self-originated games. He al- 
ready considered compulsory Education the safeguard of the 
State. Careful training in gymnastics, music and science he 
insists upon as the means for the attainment of strength and 
beauty of mind and body, so highly prized among the Greeks 

Aristotle, who furnished the world with its intellectual food 
for over two thousand years, like his great master, urges State, 


Education to begin in early childhood, the very playthings of 
which should have a bearing upon the life and work of the 
man, whose ethical culture must be secured by early habits of 
right feeling and correct action, under teachers of political 
knowledge, whose aim must be not to form merely useful, but 
perfect men, by the means of art, science and discipline, the 
tools of Education. 

Plutarch, in his inimitable essay on Education, tells us of 
Lycurgus showing the Lacedemonians in a public meeting the 
effect of early training on two dogs of the same dam, the one 
running to the platter, and the other starting after the haro; 
the one made voracious, and the other an excellent hunter. 

Early exercise, says the same author, gives strength; good 
habits lead to virtue, and wisdom leads to happiness and a 
good old age. 

Training of body and soul from earliest infancy, and solid 
things of science, the living example of parents and teachers, 
and upon the like topics, Plutarch gave us in these essays his 
thoughts with a freshness, which makes them delightful read- 
ing to-day. 

Montaigne said: “Bookish learning is a poor stock to go 
upon.” Again, he said: “Our understandings are no more 
formed by learning by rote what other men said than we learn 
riding, handling an axe or playing a tune, by discourses with- 
out practice.” 

Lord Bacon said: “ Our speeches take after our learning, our 
thoughts after our inclinations, and our deeds after our habits, 
which are fixed by the force of early custom.” 

Milton indignantly descants against the waste of time in our 
schools with a miserable little Latin and Greek, and pleads for 
a virtuous and noble Education, consisting in studies, exer- 
cises, diet and music, likest to those ancient and famous schools 
of Pythagoras, Plato, Isocrates, Aristotle and others, and of 
whom were bred such a number of renowned philosophers, 
orators, historians, poets and statesmen. 

John Locke held that a sound mind in a sound body—as al- 
ready Juvenal aptly expressed it—is the chiefest happiness, 
and, hence, the chiefest care of Education. Education makes 
the man, and the commonest and weakest impressions in child- 
hood have most important and permanent consequences for us. 
Morals and good habits come first, the knowledge of things 
next, and languages last. The treatment should be mild, 
natural and suited to the temperament, inclination of the char. 
acter of the child, which the educator has to study carefully. 

Leibnitz, who, by the universality of his genius, has thrown 
out many ideas ahead of his age, advanced the teaching of the 
arts and trades in public schools as a matter of highest utility 
to the State. 

Montesquieu said, Education has for its foundation the same 
principles as the State—fear under despotism, pride under 
amonarchy, and virtue undera republic. And since virtue 
is formed by early habit,a republic must train children to sim- 
plicity and self-restraint. Attachment to the laws of the coun- 
try demands a preference of the public good to narrow self- 
interest. Nothing but virtue and intelligence can save a re- 
public from ending in despotism, coruption and anarchy. 


As the great Cominius, the John the Baptist of universal Ed- 
ucation, was the apostle of the study of method, to the spread 
of which all over Europe his agitated life has been devoted, so 
was Rousseau a huadred years later the apostle of the study of 
the child and its nature, According to him, the full activity of 
our senses and faculties and the skill of acquiring knowledge 
are the ends of Education and are to be attained by actual 
observation, but not by mere words thrust upon children, to 
whom they have no meaning and whom they can but stupefy. 
Like Locke, Rousseau insists upon the propriety of every child 
learning a trade, which not only bestows independence, but 
cultivates reflection far more than books do at that age. 
Basedow, who first reduced to practice whatever was tangi- 
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| engage at least two hours daily in the mechanical exercise of 


some useful trade. 

None lived in deeper sympathy with the race, shared its 
miseries, loved it more truly, or worked more earnestly for ele- 
vating and saving it through life-long labor in the school-room, 
than Pestalozzi, and none has more effectually reformed our 
system of Education than he. He has clearly worked out the 
principles of developmental Education, object teaching and the 
whole modern system of primary Education; and he, above 
all, is the prophet of the school-house and the school-master of 
Europe. 

Man’s love of liberty, says Kent, is so strong that if he is 
not early subjected to discipline, he inclines, especially under 
a free government, to lawlessness, which is barbarity. To 
habituate the child to submission and to reason is the first aim of 
Education, which must lead the race to the highest destiny, the 
development of its faculties. The great philosopher of Konigs- 
berg insisted that the child is not to be educated for the world 
as it is, that it may get along in it, but that it must be brought 
up for humanity and a better future; and that a bringing us up 
for the good of the world cannot injure us in our own life. Ed- 
ucation is discipline or correction, culture or instruction, and 
exercise of the faculties of prudence and wisdom, and wisdom, 
and at last the formation of the moral disposition or of charac- 
ter. The child must learn to use its freedom and its powers, 
act upon principles and develop its character by order and 
steadiness, Work is the chief element in human life; the 
the school, therefore, trains children to work, and as this re- 
quires strength and energy, physical excrcise must form the 
prelude to Education, and isachief partof it. So far the 
founder of the critical school of philosophy of Germany, 

Mackintosh wisely says, Education is a proper disposal of all 
the circumstances which influence character, and of the means 
of producing those habitual dispositions which msure well- 
doing. 

According to Froebel, indolence, love of pleasure, want of 
sense and energy, lead to vice and crime. He insists, there- 
fore, upon work, activity takes delight in its own creation, and 
develops intelligence and energy of will. Rousseau, Pestaloz— 
zi, and others before them, have seen that work develops vir- 
tue. None but Froebel has realized all the applications this 
principle is capable of developing in man. The Kindergarten 
is the door by which we re-enter the garden of Eden. As 
work was the first means in educating the race, when the soil 
was cursed with sterility that man might be blessed through 
work, so in the Education of the individual, work is the first 
means of blessing him; and the restless activity of the child is 
the fonndation of the indefatigale enterprise of the man. In- 
dustry, which is the characteristic feature of the age, must be 
made the school of humanity. Life, energy and power, like 
wisdom, are not to be plucked from trees; they come only as 
responses to an earnest will, as the prayer which ends in work 
as its amen. 

And in earliest infancy this training must begin. Spelling, 
grammar and arithmetic may be learned at ten or twenty 
years, or later. The man, the character, says Juvenal, is made 
at seven; what he is then, he will always be—in spite of a 
thousand teachers you may give him after that period has pass- 
ee. 

Maudsley says, the true aim and character of Education are 
unhappily not yet understood. Man should understand him- 
self and nature, of which he is a part; and with which him 
self, his thoughts and actions shold be in harmony; that 
through knowledge of and obedience to the laws of nature he 
may represent the highest physical, mental and moral evolution. 
Our present Education must be revolutionized; for to-day, 
riches, position, power and the applause of men are the chief 
aims, and not culture, development and character; and hence, 


anxieties, disappointments and jealousies break down the soul 
in madness, whith nothing can cure more radically than a sound 
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John Draper maintains, Education should represent the ex- 
isting state of knowledge and not the pretended wisdom of past 
ages. He treats with deserved contempt the pretended train- 
ing obtained through the study of Latin and Greek. The Ameri- 
ean political system is founded on the principle of public intel- 
lectual culture, and the organization of the intellect is to be 
the great work of the continent. The only method of amelior- 
ating the condition of men is by acting on their intelligence. 
Our aspirations have been hitherto physical; they niust and 
are now becoming spiritual and intellectual. Our personal am- 
bitions must retire, that we may share in the development and 
accomplishment of a far higher result. 

There is not a principle of Education but we may glean it 
from some ancient and modern writer; but Race Education, or 
Hereditary Culture, is a formula that embraces all the hitherto 
separated tendencies, each of which is but a part of Education. 
It embraces the physical, mental, moral and industrial ele- 
ments; it suggests the method, means and end, and sets before 
us humanity as the highest aim; it is above all practical, and 
looks to the solid welfare of the individual, nation and race, 
and indicates the necessity of a National Education, as none 
but"the” nation can educate the individual for the race and 
nation. he 
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Lessons in Electricity. 





BY PROF. TYNDALL, F. R. 8. 

Electric Attractions.— Place your sealing-wax, gutta- 
percha tubing, and flannel and silk rubbers before a fire, 
to insare their dryness. Be specially careful to make your 
glass tubes and silk rubbers not only warm, but hot. Pass 
the dried flannel briskly once or twice over a stick of seal- 
ing-wax or over a gutta-percha tube. A very small amount 
of friction will excite the power of attracting the suspended 
straw, as shown in Fig.2. Repeat the experiment several 
times and cause the straw to follow the attracting body 
round and rovnd. Dothe same with a glass tube rubbed 


with silk. 
I lay particular stress on the heating of the glass tube, 


because glass has the power, which it exercises, of condens- 
ing upon its surface, into a liquid film, the aqueous vapor of 
the eurrounding air, This film must be removed. 

I would also insist on practice, in order to render you ex. 
pert. You will, therefore, attract bran, scraps of paper, 
gold-leaf, soap-bubbles, and other light bodies, by rubbed 
glass, sealing-wax, and gutta-percha, Faraday was fond 
of making empty egg-shells, hoops of paper, and other light 
objects roll after his excited tubes. 

It is only when the electric power is very weak that you 
require your delicately-suspended straw. With the sticks, 
tubes and rubbers here mentioned, even heavy bodies, when 
properly suspended, may be attracted. Pace, for instance, 
acommon walking stick in the wire loop attached to the 
narrow ribbon, Fig. 1, and let it swing horizentally. The 
glass, rubbed with its silk, or the sealing-wax, or gutta- 
percha, rubbed with its flannel, will pull the stick quite 
round. 
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Abandon the wire loop; place an egg in an egg-cup, and 
balance a long lath upon the egg. as shown in Fig. 4. The 
lath, though it may be almost a plank, will obediently fol- 
low the rubbed glass, gutta-percha, or sealing-wax. 

No:hing can be simpler than this lath and egg arrange- 
ment, and hardly anything can be more impressive. The 
more you work with it, the better you will like it. 

Passe an ebonite comb through the bair. In dry weather 
it produces a crackling noise; but its action upon the lath 
may be made plain in any weather. It is rendered electrical 
by friction against the hair, and with it you can pull the 
yeth quite round, 


7 


“If you moisten the hair with oil, the eomb will still be ex- 
cited and exert attraction ; but, if you moisten it with water, 
the excitement ceases ; a comb passed. through wetted hair 
has no power over the lath. 

After its paseage through dry or oiled hair, balance the 
comb itself upon the egg ; it is attracted by the lath. You 
thus prove the attraction to be mutual: the comb attracts 
the lath, and the lath attracts the comb. Suspend your rub 
bed glass, rubbed gutta percha, and rubbed sealing-wax in 
your wire loop. They are all just as much attracted by the 
lath as the lath was attracted by them. This is an exten- 
sion of Boyle’s experiement with the suspended amber. 

How it is that the unelectrified lath attracts, and is at- 


we shall learn by-and-by. 

A very striking illustration of electric attraction may be 
obtained with the board and India-rubber mentioned in our 
list of materials. Place the board before the fire and make 
it hot ; heat also a sheet of foolscap paper and place it on 
the board. There is noattraction between them. Pass the 
India-rubber briskly over the paper. It now clings firmly 
to the board. Tear it away, and hold it at arm’s length, for 
|it will move to your body ifitcan. Bring it near a door or 
| wall, it will cling tenaciously to either. The electrified 
| paper also powerfully attracts the balanced lath from a 
| great distance. 

The friction of the hand, of a cambric handkerchief, or of 
wash-leather, fa‘ls to electrify the paperin any high de. 
|gree. It requires friction by a special substance to make 
| the excitement strong. This we learn by experience. It is 
also experience that has taught us that resinous bodies are 
best excited by flannel, and vitreous bodies by silk. 

Take nothing for granted in this inquiry, and neglect no 
effort to render your knowledge complete and sure. Try 





that firet observed by Newton exist between them. 

Lay bare, also, the true influence of heat in our last ex- 
periment. Spreada cold sheet of foolscap on a cold board 
—on a table, forexample. If the air be not very dry, rub- 
bing, even with the India-rubber, will not make them cling 
together. But is it because they were hot that they attract- 
ed each other in the first instance? No, for you may beat 
your board by plunging it into boiling water, and your pa- 
per by holding it in a cloud of steam. Thus heated they 
cannot be made to cling together. The heat really acts by 
expelling the moisture. Cold weather, if it be only dry, is 
highly favorable to electrical excitation. During the Jate 
frost the whisking of the hand over silk or flannel, or over 
a cat’s back, would have rendered it electrical. 

The experiment of the Florentine academies, whereby 
they proved the electrical attraction of a liquid, is pretty, 
and worthy of repetition. Filla very small watch-glass 
with oil, until the liguid forms a round covered surface, ris- 
ing a little over the rim of the glass. Astrongly excited 
glass tube, held over the oil, raises not one eminence only, 
but several, each of which finally discharges a shower of 
drops against the attracting glass. 

Cause the excited glass tube to pass close by your face, 
without touching it. You feel, like Hausbee, as if a cob- 
web were drawn over your face. You also sometimes smell 
a peculiar odor, due toa substance developed by tlie elec- 
tricity, and called ozone. 

Long ere this, while rubbing your tubes, you will have 
heard the “ hissing” ani “crackling” so often referred 
to by the earlier electricians ; and if you have rubbed your 
glass tube briskly in the dark, you will have seen what they 
| called the “electric fire.” Using instead of a tube, a tall 
| giass jar, rendered hot, a good warm rubber, and vigorous 
| friction, the streams of electric fire are very surprising in 
the dark. 

Discovery of Conduction and Insulation.--Here I must 
{again refer to that most meritorious philosopher, Stephen 
| Gray. In 1729, he experimented with a glass tube stopped 
by acork. When the tube was rubbed, the cork attracted 
light bodies. Gray states that he was “much surprised” 
at this, and he “ corcluded that there was certainly an at- 
attractive virtue communicated to the cork.” This was the 
starting-point of our knowledge of electric conduction. 

A fir-stick four inches long, stuck into the cork, was also 
found by Gray to attract light bodies. He made his sticks 
longe-, but still found a power of attraction at their ends. 
He then passed on to packthread and wire. Hangioga 
thread upou the top window of a house, so that the lower 
end nearly touched tLe greund, and twisting the upper end 
of the thread round his gluss tube, on briskly rubbing the 
tube, light bodies were attracted by the lower end of the 
thread, 

But Gray’s most remarkable experiment was this: He 
suspended a long hempen line horizontally by loops of 
packthread, but failed to transmit through it the electric 
power. He then suspended it by loops of silk and succeed- 
ed in sending the “attractive virtue” through 755 feet of 








various rubbers, and satisfy yourself that differences like | 


it was thin ; but, on replacing a broken loop by a still thin- 
ner wire, he obtained no action. Finally, he came to the 


' conclusion that his loops were effectual, not because they 


were thin, but because they were si/k. This was the start- 
ing-point of our knowledge of insulation. 

It is interesting to notice the devotion of some men of 
science to their work. Dr. Wells finished his beautiful es- 
say on “ Dew”’’ when he was onthe brink of the grave, 
Stephen Gray was so near dying, whe his last experiments 
wer? made, that he was unable to write out an account of 
them. On kis death-bed, and indeed the very day before 
his death, his description of them was taken from his lips 


| by Dr. Mortimer, secretary of the Royal Society. 
tracted by the excited glass, sealing-wax, and gutta-percha, | 


One word ot definition wili be useful here. Some sub- 
stances, as proved by Stephen Gray, possesses in a very high 
degree the power of permitting electricity to pass through 
them ; other substances stop the passage of the electricity. 
Bodies of the first class are cailed conductors ; bodies of the 
second class are called insulators. 

We cannot do better than repeat here the experiments of 
Gray. Push acork into an open end of your glass tube; 
rub the tube, carrying the friction up to the end holding the 
cork. The cork will attract the balanced lath, shown in 
Fig. 4, with which you have already worked so much. 

But the excited glass is here so near the end of the cork 
that you may not teel certain that the observed attraction 
is that of the cork. You can, howeyer, prove that the cork 
attracts by its action upon light podies which cling to it. 
Stick a pen-holder into a cork, and rub the glass tube as 
before. The free end of tne holder will attract the lath. 
Stick a deal rod three or four feet long into a cork, even its 
free end will attract the lath when the glass tube is excited. 
In this way, you prove to demonstration that the electric 
power is cohveyed along the rod. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


Is Cumpulsory Education at Variance with 
Our Liberty, 


THE statement that Commissioner Goulding is opposed 
to compulsory education attracted my attention. It isa 
vital necessity. Many now can neither read nor write, and 
what is infinitely worse, multitudes are growing up without 
a knowledge of these indispensabie accomplishments. The 
provisions ave ample, however, Jacking {the all important 
element “compulsion.” This werd iv repulsive to freemen 
at first thought, but the more enlightened are aware that 
“no liberty can exist without restraint.” In other words, 
“man must give up much natural liberty to be protectec 
civilly.” This idea well understood, aud the bugaboo, 
“compulsory education” at once loses its frightfulness, 

The want of a fair understanding of the phrase “our 
liberty ,’ will throw light upon this subject. Ours is not 
natural, but civil, political and religious liberty. The mo- 
ment man enters society he gives up his natural liberty. 
Natural liberty permits man io think and ect as he pleases. 
Civil, political and religious liberty, such as we have, allows 
man to do what he pleases providing he does not interfere 
with the rights of his neighbor. Natural liberty permits 
me to throw my neighbor’s fences down to enable me to 
drive my horse and carriage through his fields, to shorten 











my journey. “Our liberty” compels me to leave my 
neighbor 8 fences be, and drive round. Natural liberty per- 
mits me to go into my neighbor’s granary or money coffer 


| and help myself to their precious contents. Civil, political 
‘and religious liberty, or “our liberty,” allows no such 


thing. Yet, when the subject of compulsory education comes 
up, itis objected to as taking away “our liberty.” It is 
true that it is at variance with natural, but not with 
civil, political or religious liberty. There society interferes. 
“ Society has a right to prevent its own destruction.” Igno- 
rance is a destroyer of free institutions the world over. 

It is an incontrovertible truth that the perpetuity of free 
institutions depends upon the virtue and intelligence of 
citizenship, There is a necessity in the case. According 
to the best of writers and thinkers, the citizens of a free 
government must be intelligent in order to govern them- 
selves. Hence, is it safe to leave so vital a principle entirely 
at the option of the parent or guardian? Are we not “‘com- 
pelled”’ to pay tax for the {support of free government ? 
Compulsory education would take no more liberty from us 
than the tax law. The fact is, I know of no permanent 
good where there is no compulsion. It drives to higher 
life. It isthe steam that sends the great ship plowing* 
through seas, or the mighty train across continents. 


Man naturally is a stubborn, self-willed being. He wants 
to be let alone in his night of ignorance. He joves dark- 
ness rather than light The American Indian enjoyed more 
natural liberty than we do, but we feund him a savage. 
The more natural liberty a people possesses, the more bar- 
barous they become. While natural liberty unreins the 
appetite and gives full sway to the malevolent affections, 





thread. He at first though: the silk was effeetanbeSbetaidd peis to virtue. , 


civil, political and religious liberty restraine vice and im- 
T. F. 
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Art-Education of Women. 


Women need much consolation in this world. Sometimes 
they are in love; indeed, this is so common a complaint with 
them that they should have a sublimated Pond’s Extract, a me- 
taphorical camphor or spiritual arnica, to apply to that hidden 
wound. The needle is a good little lightning-rod—a conductor 
for concealed disturbance. Many & ‘heart-ache ‘has’ been’emh- 
broidéred away. Sometimes women are poor. This is sadder 
still. They must so couduct the hidden sorrow through the 
needle into the satin that it may come back to them, bringing 
bread. They must weave that enchanted carpet of Alladin, 
which shall take them from place to place. They must earn 
their living by their accomplishments—ajhard thing to do. 

And here we come to trouble. Most women can do various 
pretty things well—but not, well eriongh, to sell. The thor- 
ough art-education of {women is a thing which had not been 
thought of twenty-five years ago. Thus it came about that no 
being on earth is so helpless as the reduced lady; and it is to 
the assistance of reduced ladies that the South Kensington Mu- 
seum Association has devoted itself, teaching women to em- 
broider so perfectly that even the Roman Catholic church, that 
great purchaser of embroideries, will buy the work, and she is 
@ very particular purchaser. The ecclesiastical embroidery is 
@ special art by itself. Chasuble; cope and alb, robe and car- 
pet, and altar-cloth, and drapery, must be so deftly done that 
the microscope itself can detect no flaw. There is no finer, 
richer illuminating missal than some of this embroidery. The 
face of Christ is painted by some devout needle-woman in silk 
almost as Leonardo da Vinci painted it in oils. 

Tapestry is the work of both Arachne and Penelope. It is 
woven first and then embroidered, or else in the weaving a 
shorter thread is thrown across, and the pattern comes out in 
fresh colors of a different weft. Many ladies now emulate Ma- 
tilda in the Bayeux tapestry, and use, as she did, coarse brown 
linen for the groundwork, and design, as she did, their own pat- 
terns. Turkish towelling is a favorite background jfor these 
tapestries. great tendency toward cheap things, and a sudden 
discovery that the cheapest fabric and the most perpendicular 
sunflower, or the straighter cat tail, is more artistic in combi- 
nation than the wreath of splendid lillies thrown across satin— 
all this is the surprising discovery of Smodern art decoration. 
Some of us take the liberty of doubting the wholesale assump- 
tion of the modern Eastlake, pre-Raphaelite and South Ken- 
sington schools, Some of us still love luxurious French broca- 
telles and Japanese silks, heavy with gold and silver, but we 
are in an inglorious minority. A coffee-bag embroidered with 
eat tails is a “ higher art.’"—Appleton's Journal. 
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Technical Education. 








ProFrEssor Huxley has just been lecturing on “Technical 
Education.” He said that he regarded technical education, not 
as the teacher of technicalities, but as the best training to 
qualify the pupil for learning them for himself. So far as he 
could gather, any measure of technical education tending to 
postpone the period a. which a boy entered on the practical 
business of his trade, by an undue prolongation of his school 
life, was impracticable, and he doubted whether it was desir- 
able. Professor Huxley contrasted the schools of the present 
day with those of forty years ago, and said the result of the 
comparison was such as to fill one of his own age with a sense 
of depression and envy at the immense advantages enjoyed by 
the youth of the present generation. Still, there were some re- 
spects in which the present national system of education might 
be improved. Elementary science was taught, but drops, in 
apite of the efforts of his friend and theirs—Sir John Lubbock 
aided by another M. P., then present, Dr. Lyon Playfair--to 
obtain from the government a more generous recognition of its 
claims. For his own part, Prof, Huxley said, although he was 
held to be a fanatic on this question, he had no wish that 
any other branch of study should be trammeled for the sake 
of science. Another thing needing refomn was that such sci- 
ence teaching as was given was not always practical and ex- 
perimental enough, which, though it might be attended with 
some trouble and expense, was yet very necessary. Perhaps, 
too, the system tended to foster in some teachers a practical 
analogous to what sportsmen stigmatized as pot-shooting. Upon 
the whole, however, their educational machinery was working 
well, and they might almost be ready to congratulate themselves 
upon such a Utopian state of things. After expressing his 
grave doubts whether the government could wisely do much 
more for technical education than it was already doing in the 
broad sense in which he had spoken, Prof. Huxley said there 
‘should undoubtedly be some machinery for utilizing in the pub- 
lic interest, special talent and genius brought to light in our 
schools. If any government could find a Watt, a Davy, or 
a Faraday in the market, the bargain would be dirt cheap 
at £100,000. 


Over 1,000,000 sheepskins have been used up in binding 
Webster's dictionary. 





Things to Tell the Scholars. 


Lone after the invention of glass it was considered such a 
luxury in London that noble families when leaving their town 
residences for the country season, had the window panes re- 
moved and carefully packed away for security Glass was not 
much of an article then. Itwas tinted with a sickly color, un- 
even: in surface, and full of specks and imperfections, 





MANY personis are very seénsitivo~ to electrical changes of 
the atmosphere. One gentleman is said to have been so much 
affected by the conditions’ which precede a thunderstorm that 
he became sick. He was advised to wear a fine silk vest as an 
insulator, and he did so. The result was that life was made 
much more bearable to him. This perception of the presence 
of electricity has been used as an illustration of the argument 
that there may be forces at work in nature for the detection 
of which man is not endowed with the requisite senses, 


THERE are 140,000 drinking places in the country, and 
142,000 schools. Let the teachers and parents look to it 
that the graduates of the latter do not become habitues of 
the former. 


A soLiD silver spoon bearing Sir John ¥ranklin’s crest, has 
been bought from the Esquimaux Indians near Hudson's Bay, 
by the officer of a whaling bark. From information given by 
these Indians, it is believed possible to find the books and 
writings buried by members of the Franklin expedition after 
the wreck of their vessel. 

THE origin of the postage stamp has atwinge of romance in 
it. It was thirty-seven years ago that Rowland Hill, while 
crossing a district inthe north of England, arrived at the door 
of an inn where a postman had stopped to delivera letter. A 
young girl came out to receive it; she turned it over aud over 
in her hand and asked the price of postage. This was a large 
sum and evidently the girl was poor, for the postman demanded 
a shilling. She sighed sadly, and said the letter was from her 
brother, but that she had no money; and so she returned the 
letter to the postman. Touched with pity, Mr. Hill paid the 
postage and gave the letter to the girl, who seemed very much 
embarrassed. Scarcely had the postman turned his back 
when the young inn-keeper’s daughter confessed that it was a 
trick between her ahd her brother. Some signs on the en- 
velope told her all she wanted to know, but the letter con- 
tained no writing. ‘“‘We are both so poor,” she added, “ that 
we invented this mode of corresponding without paying for 
our letters.” The traveler, continuing his road, asked himself 
if a system giving place to such frauds was not a vicious one. 
Before sunset Rowland had planned to organize the postal 
service on a new basis—with what success is known to the 
world. 
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The Ostrich. 


The ostrich is an inhabitant of the dry, sandy deserts of Af- 
rica, where it subsists largely upon a species of wild melor. ard 
other vegetable food, grains, grasses, etc. It is a monstrous 
bird, a full-grown specimen measuring from six to eight feet in 
height,'and weighing from two hundred to three hundred pounds. 
The immense length and strength of an ostrich’s legs enable it 
to make rapid transit over the ground, compensating for the 
want of wings, which in this bird are of little use except as 
sails, they being spread on all occasions where rapid progress is 
desired. The feet are peculiar, each being supplied with only 
two toes, and these of unequai length. The inner toe is nearly 
double the length of the outer one, and is armed with a sharp 
nail or claw, as a means of defense and probably other purposes. 
The speed of a running ostrich is variously estimated at from 
forty to fifty miles per hour, its step measuring from twenty- 
two to twenty-eight feet. 

The necks of ostriches are nearly naked, a sparse growth of 
bristles assuming the place of feathers. The male is darker 
than the female, most of its feathers being a glossy deep black. 
The female is ashen brown sprinkled with white. Tail and 
wing plumes white in both sexes. 

These birds are gregariotis, and are seen mingling with herds 
of quaggas, zebras, giraffes, or antelopes. They are also poly- 
gamous, from two to seven females mating with the same male. 
In the nesting season this familyfof bird-Mormons get along ad- 
mirably together, all of the birds dopositing their eggs in the 
same nest, which is merely a basin or hollow scooped in the 
sand. The eggs to the number of thirty or forty, are all placed 
carefully on end, 18 if to economized space. The outer row is 
banked in with the sand. The females relieve each other during 
the day in covering these, and at night the male, for their bet- 
ter protection against wild beasts, takes their place. This me- 
thod of hatching the eggs is only resorted to in the colder parts 
of the country, the heat of the sun relieving the day-watch in 
the more torrid portions of the dessert. The egg of an ostrich 
weighs about three pounds. In addition to those intended for 
hatching several are left outside the nest, upon which the 
young birds make their first meal after leaving the shell. 

The ostrich’s defense is a kick, which is sufficient to knock 
down a hyena or @ jackal; and these animals are said to have 











been found dead alongside the nests. This kick is properly a 
step, as it is executed forward Instead of backward. The toe 
claw often inflicts severe wounds, and when his foe is once 
down the bird continues the fight by jumping upon and tram- 
pling his enemy. If brought to bay it will not hesitate to at- 
tack a man. 

An ostrich taken young will become tame, aud even affection- 
ate to its intimate friends. In age, however, they are apt to be- 
come vicious and treachcrous. 

The possibility of domesticating these birds was suggested by 
accident. A trader, with more eggs than he could convenient- 
ly carry, left four or five in a cupboard of a bake-shop in Al- 
geria. About two months afterwards, en returning for his eggs 
he found the empty shells, and the birds, which had hatched by 
the artificial heat of the oven, dead from starvation. M.Crepu, 
a French officer, followed up the idea, and the result is a num- 
ber of ostrich farms in South Africa, with a regular market 
price for birdsof different ages. A chick one week old is 
worth about $50; at three months, $75; six months, double that 
sum or more. The feathers may be plucked after the bird is 
one year old. The crop of feathers from an individual bird 
will average about $85, At five years the birds are fully grown, 
and each female will produce from eighteen to twenty eggs per 
season. 
trom their little family animosities and bickerings, which other- 
wise result in broken legs and even death, and always an in- 
jury to the feathers. 

MA statement was recently made by a Colarado paper that a 


Fences are necessary to prevent damage to the birds 


well-known circus proprietor had lately invested $100,000 in 
the purchase and stocking of an ostrich farm near San Francis- 
co, importing one hundred birds for that purpose. 

The growing importance of this new industry has naturally 
turned the attention of the ingenius to the invention or artific- 
ial incubation. In a late number of the Scientific American the 
the process in use in South?Africa is explained quite fully. A 
wooden box about three feet square, capable of containing 25 
eggs, rest upon a metallic pan the full size of the box, and three 
inches deep. The latter is filled with water heated by a lamp, 
the heat of. the box being retained by a close-fitting cover fand 
blanket. This dry heat for weeks is at 102° Fahrenheit. The 
temperature is then gradually reduced to 100°, and in two weeks, 
more to 98”. _ At the end of fortyetwo days the chicks break 
through the shells, which have previously heen punctured to 
assist their exit, During this proceas the heat is carefully 
watched with thermometers, and the eggs are turned and aired 
once or twice in twenty-four hours. When hatched the little 
ostriches are carefully brooded and fed with cut lucerne, and 
allowed to run ina yard like common fowls. The proportion of 
birds hatched by this process exceeds that of the natural pro- 
cess about 1214 per cent. The writer suggests, in view of the 
above facts, that far the best and most economical way to in- 
troduce this bird into America is to import the eggs, which may 
be done quite readily now that steam navigation has so far re- 
duced the time of transit and the art of packing eggs has come 
so near to perfection, and incubate them artificially. 

Ostrich feathers from first hands bring from $1.25 to $350 
per pound, according to quality. 

C. C, Haskins. 
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The Order of Creation. 





WuekEx the solid crust of the earth was still red hot, all the 
waters were floating im the form of vapor in the atmosphere. 
With such a coating, how slowly, according to Prof. Tyndall's 
researches, must the earth’s heat have radiated away! But 
as it cooled, the vapor condensed, settled down, and became 
the water of the ocean, completely enveloping the solid globe. 
Whoever, near an iron furnace, has seen the solid, glassy slag, 
anhydrous and overcharged with lime, crumble into a pasty mass 
at the first fall of rain, can imagine that much of the solid 
crust of the earth, anhydrous, and overcharged with alkalies, 
must have dissolved into a soft muddy mass when the waters 
first came down. That mass became the ready material for be- 
ing afterward washed away by ocean current, and laid out into 
stratified aqueous rocks. 

The heat of our globe continued to radiate away, and con- 
traction followed. But the liquid interior, like all liquids, con- 
tracted in volume more than the solid exterior crust. That 
crust, therefore, became too large Hence it wrinkled into 
furrows, to suit the diminished size of the globe. The down- 
ward bends of the furrows formed the ocean floor, and the 
upward bends became the islands and continents. At first the 
lands were low, level and moist ; then the surface became more 
undulating as the furrowing increased; then hills and moun- 
tains were raised up; valleys were scooped out by running 
waters; and at length, after millions of years, its present sur- 
face was assumed. Life began at a very early period in the 
waters when they were yet warm and covered the entire globe. 
Vegetables and animals, we suppose, were at first only simple 
round cells, and afterward became more complicated and va- 
ried. They wereall marine. The atmosphere was too heavily 
charged with carbonic acid to support air-breathing animals, 
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except the very lowest amphibian kind. But in process of time 
this gas was absorbed by the lime and by the land plants, form- 
ing coal and carbonate of lime. This carbonate of lime, after 


being employed for the hard parts-of the lower animals, now }- 


appears as chalk, lime-stone and marble. . Thus was the air 
fitted for the higher order of animals. The first air-breathing 
animals were of the lowest air-breathing forms, and allied to 
the frog, which in its early days has: the character of a fish. 
Afterward, higher and higher structures of reptiles were pro- 
duced. Then came the birds, though at first they had long 
tails like reptiles. Then higher and higher orders of birds, and 
last came the mammals, the highest classof all. But the low- 
est order of this class first appeared, such as the marsupials 
and the pachyderms. Then came the ruminants, then the 
carniverous orders, and then the fruit-eating monkeys sporting 
in the tree-tops. Man appeared last on the globe. His anti- 
quity dates back, we cannot say how long, but it is certain that 
his years must be reckoned by the hundred thousand. 
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The Chaldean Genesis. 


Mr. George Smith, has written a book called “The Chaldean 
Account of Genesis,” Subjects of the Deluge, the Creation 
and Fall of Man, the building of the Tower of Babel, and the 
indentification of the Biblical Nimrod, are taken up. The As- 
syrian monarch, had history written on clay tables. Of the re- 
mains of this literature more than twenty thousand fragments 
are preserved in the British Museum, and no man can tell what 
more may yet be found on the sites of the ancient cities, when- 
ever they shall be systematically investigated. 

The legend of the Creation is of great interest, giving, as it 
does, an account agreeing mainly with that we find in Genesis, 
but, at the same time, showing traces of having originally in- 
cluded much more matter. Thus we have a clear idea of the 
Chaos, or void: the Tiamat, (in Berosus, Thalatta,) or sea, then 
evidently considered as the great mother of all things; of the 
creation of the land, of the heavenly bodies, of land animals, of 
man and of his fall, and of a war between the gods and the 
evil spirits. It would seem that originally this story was writ- 
ten on twelve tablets, each including, when perfect, about one 
hundred lines of cuneiform text. Those relating to the creation 
of light, or of the atmosphere or firmament, of the dry land 
and of plants, have not yet been recovered, though on some 
small fragments there are allusions apparently alluding to 
these missing subjects. It is worthy of note “that the fifth 
tablet commences with the statement that the previous crea- 
tions were ‘delightful’ or satisfactory, agreeing with the oft re- 
peated statement of Genesis, after each act of creative power, 
that ‘God saw that it was good.” The only difference here is 
of detail. Generally, we think it reasonable to believe that, 
as a considerable period must have elapsed since the events 
these legends profess to record, Moses, having before him the 
traditions of the nations around him, selected and arranged 
those portions we now read, under the name of “ Genesis,” 
which most clearly served his purpose, as showing that the 
universe was the creation of the Intelligent Being, and not the 
result of the chance evolution of any number of material atoms. 
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A Sculptor’s Dream. 








It is the invariable habit of the sculptor ‘first to make his 
sketch or small model ef the figure or group. This he 
does solely with his own hand and from his own mind, and 
in making this no assistance is permissable, In this the 
action, the composition, the character, the general masses, 
the lines, the draperies, in a word, the whole creative part 
is achieved. The details only are left unfinished. Some 
sculptors carry their small models much further on in de- 
tails and execution than others; and in case a sculptor in- 
tends to intrust to others the prtting up of the large model 
from this, he determines every particular. The small model 
is then placed in the hands of a workman, who enlarges it 
by proportional compasses, mechanically, makes a frame- 
work of iron and wire, and packs upon this the clay, fol- 
lowing by measurement all the forms and masses, and copy- 
ing it in lurge in all the parts. He gives the general form, 
and makes what may be called a large rude sketch of the 
emall model. How much further he may go in his work 
depends upon the extent to which the small model is fin- 
ished, If it be carefully thought out in all its details, his 
business is to imitate these as well as he can. The sculp- 
tor himself generally works with him in all these begin- 
nings, though that is by no means necessary. The work 
being thus set upand put inte general form and mass, after 
the small model, the sculptor makes what changes and de- 
viations he deems necessary, sometimes entirely altering 
ene action, distributing differently the masses, varying the 
composition of lines, and working out the details. From 
the time the general ma-ses are arranged, the assistant is 
of little or no use, save tocopy, under directions of the 
sculptor, bits of drapery arranged by him ou a lay figure, 
or from casts in plaster of fragments from nature, or to 





render him, in a word,any mere mechanical service. All| 


the rest is done by the sculptors own hands. The assist-| is so bent that the moon describes a circumference in twenty- 
‘ant’s works are purely preparation. Nothing of the arrange-| seven days, seven hours and forty ‘hree minutes. If the 
ment, or ofthe finish, or of the feeling is his, and as the ' mass or the energy of the earth should increase, the velo- 
work approximates to completion, he becomes useless. and : city of the moon in its orbit would increase also ; if it should 
the sculptor works alone. Practically speaking, the assist- | decrease, the contrary eflect would be produced. The at- 


ants work being mere rough preparations, is invariably 
again worked over and varied in every part, often entirely 
pulled down and remodeled, so that nothing remains of it, 
and it not unfrequently occurs that, after the first packing 
on of the clay, he is rather an embarrassment than a help, 
however clever he may be. If you pause to think for a mo- 
ment you will see that, however well he may do merely me- 
chanical work, it is imposeible from the nature of things 
that he can divine the wishes or convey the spirit and feel- 
ing of the artist himself—Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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.Care of the Eyes. 





THE following general rules should always be observed 
by persons when writing, reading, drawing, sewing, etc. 
Take care that the room in which either of these pursuits 
are engaged in are comfortably cool, that the feet are warm 
and that there is nothing tight about the neck. The reason 
for this injunction is a simple one: to prevent an excessive 
tendency of bluod to the head and the congestion of the 
delicate ducts of the eye, which is consequent thereupon. 
Take care that there is plenty of light, but not so much as 
to dazzle the eyes; that uhe sun does not shine directly on 
the object we are at work upon; that the light does not 
come from the front, but from over the left shoulder if pos- 
sible ; that the head bs not much bent over the work; and 
that, in reading, the page be held perpendicular to the line 
of signt. 

Whenithe eyes have any defect they must not be overtasked; 
and fine work, such as needlework or drawing, or even 
reading of fine print, should be limited to short spells, not 
exceeding half an hour each, and inthe morning. Studying 
or writing before breakfast, by artificial light, is highly in- 
jurious ; as is also, for obvious reasons, the habit of lying 
down when reading. In all forms of labor requiring the 
exercise of vision on minute objects, it is indispeusable that 
the worker shouid rise from his task now and then, take a 
few deep inspirations, with closed mouth, throw the arms 
backward and forward, and, if possible. step to a window or 
into the open air, if only for a moment. 

If the sight of the eye is failing, it is of the utmoet im- 
portance that no tricks should be played upon it. Holding 
the light between the eyes and the object looked at, is 
highly injurious. Holding the page one reads at an abnor- 
mal distance from the eye, is equally bad. When either of 
these shifts are resorted to, it is because the eye can no 
longer get along unaided ; it needs help, aud this, to be 
salutary, should be promptly afforded, should be exactly 
adapted to the want, and should be of the best quality. 
There is no wisdom in putting off the use of spectacles when 
the eye gives warning that it needs assistance. It will not 
recover its acute vision by being subjected to undue strain- 
ing; but, on the contrary, its powers will be more rapidly 
impaired, Neither is there either wisdom or economy in 
using spectacles of inferior quality. Get a good pair suited 
to the eye, and the eye will improve. J. Kahn, 74 Fourth 
avenue, is a good optician, and will cheerfully advise any 
one. 

Oor ability to weigh a star is withcut contradiction one 
of the most surprising results of scientific progress, one of 
thoee results which must perplex persons ignorant of the 
principles of stellar mechanism. To weigh a star is a more 
extraordinary thing than to measure its distance, and neither 
Copernicus, Galileo, Kopler nor Newton ever dreamed that 
the day would come when their successers would be able, 
by the application of their immortal discoveries, to deter- 
mine the mass of a star lost in the depths of celestial 
space. 

The mass of a star is calculated by the energy of the ac 
tion which it exerts. If the earth were ten times heavier 
than it is, while preserving its volume, it would attract 
bodies towards its surface ten times more strongly than it 
does now, and an object which in falling runs through 
4m. 90 in the first second of its decent would pass over 49m. 
If the earth, while keeping its volume, had the weight of 
the sun, its power of attraction would be increased 324,000 
times, and an object which now weighs one kilogram would 
weigh 824,000; a mass of 70 kilograms weight would weigh 
22,900,000! One can measure the weight of a star by the 
intensity of the attraction at its surface. Reduced to ite 
simple expression,in its application to the fall of bodies, 
this aitraction will be difficult to verify; bat one can de- 
termine it by the velocity of a satellite gravitating around 
the star whose mass we wish to know, 

For example, the attraction of the earth has the power ‘+o 
curve the right line which would be followed by the moon 
in space if if it did not yield to this attraction, and this line 





traction varies in direct ratio with the mass. The velocity 
of the motion of the moon around the earth comes from the 
force emanating from the earth, The earth is the hand 
which holds the moon in balance. If the earth had more 
force, more energy thau it has, it would cause the moon to 
turn more quickly, and vice versa. The same thing is true 
of the sun and the earth. If the sun should increase in weight 
the earth and the other planets would revolve more quickly 
around it, and the years would diminish in length. If the 
mass of the sun should decrease, the reverse, would obtain. 
It is by comparing the influence of the sun upon the earth 
with the influence of the earth upon the moon, that we have 
found that thesun is 324,000 times more energetic, more 
powerful, ard heavier than the earth. 





The grand secret (worth all the others together, and with 
which all the others are worth nothing or less) for inculea- 
ing and teaching virtues and graces is that a man honestly 
and with more and more silent sincerity have them himself 
lodged there in the silent depth of his being. They will 
not fail to shine through, and not only visible, but undenia 
ble, in whatever he is led to say or do; and every hour of the 
day he will consciously and unconsciously, find good means 
of teaching them. This is the grand, indispensable pre-re 
quisite. This present, the rest is very certain to follow. The 
rest is the mere matter of detail, depending on specialty of 
circumstances; whick a man’s own common sense, if he is 
in earnest toward bis aim, will better and better instruct 
him in, The business, I am sorryfully aware, is often 
enough undertaken without this indispensable pre-requisite 
—nay,in general, there isa dim notion abread than a man 
can teach such things by merely wishing to do it and with- 
out having them himself; but the fatal result inevitably is 
he teaches, can teach, nothing but hyprocrisy and unblessed 
abery and mendacity. lt is a kind cf salvation to his pure 
pupils if they, ina dim way, see through him and refuse to 
imbibe the slow poison of such teaching.—CaRLYLE. 


THERE is danger in introducing a programme for each day 
work so complete and perfect that every moment is provided 
for, and the teacher becomes merely one part of a complicat- 
ed machine. Such a programme may get more work out of 
the listless and lazy teacher—one who does only what one is 
compelled to do, and who, unless specially directed, would 
dismiss the various classes after hasty recitations and spend 
the rest of the time in reading a magazine behind his desk 
It may help the stupid and unambitious teacher, who would 
never either originate an idea or pay a dollar for an educa- 
sional paper or manual which might suggest the ideas of 
others. But te the energetic, cultured, sympathetic teacher, 
it is a serious impediment to be compelled to lug in a little 
zoology at from 3:20 to 3:30 on Friday afternoon, or inculcate 
that honesty is the best policy at 11 a.m. on the fifth Tues- 
day of the term, One could better teach these things as cir- 
cumstances suggest ; and if one were at liberty to do so, and 
could study the individuality of each pupil, and develop 
now here and now there, according to the everchanging 
need. 


It is ‘not a rare experience to most persons to find that 
they have read a passage and yet they are entirely uncon- 
scious of its contents. The physical man seems to have 
done its part perfectly ; but the mind was employed upon 
other errands. Years are wasted before many of us diseover 
that most of our ordinary reading is performed with not 
more than one half of the mind, without real mental activity _ 
There are persons who have been hard of hearirg all their 
lives without realizing it simply because erperience has not 
given them an idea of a. power more acute than their own. 
It is somewhat so in the matter of attention. It is rather a 
discovery to us when we first realize what may be accom- 
plished by concentration of force; when we feel that atten- 
tion is not passivity, butenergy. It isa fortunate day for us 
when this awakening comes, and we begin the earnest en- 
deavor to hold our mind to its work as though it was a truant 
school-boy.—Scientijic Monthly. 

GREAT distress prevails among the poor of Constantino- 
ple. The prices of provisions are rising in consequence of 
the depreciation of the currency. Difficulties are feared it 
the price of bread rises higher. 

A TRIAL isto be made of the telepbone by the Russian 
army. A house in Berlin is making the instruments to be 
used. Military men await the result of the experiment with 
much curiosity. 

In London last year 11,805 persons, of whom 8,531 were 
children, were reported to the police as missing. Of the 
adults 105 were found to have committed suicide, and up- 
wards of 200 have not been beard from at all. 
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Those answering an Adver- 
tisement will confer a favor 
upon the Advertiser and Pub- 
lishers by stating that they 
saw the advertisement in the 
New York Schoo! Journal. 


PUBLISHERS. 


REQUA 4 Put» ercest, New York, 


We would ag renege F cat] your attention to the new 
series of Copy Books, euti the 


Combined Trial and Copy Page 


Writing Book. 


It consists of twelve numbers, rg oe systemati- 
cally and progressively arranged, style of letters 
is the newest and simplest. The best. engravers have 
been employed on the work and the wre is unexcep- 
tionable, In each book there the ordinary 
copy pages, patented r>movable Trial Pages, simi- 
larly ruled and containing, accurding to the advance- 
ment, either one, two or three lines of thecopy in dots 
to be traced are the pupil. As first efforts are general- 
ly imperfect, they can be made on the Trial Page, 
which —! be removed without injury to the book. 
The benefit of this practice can bo tested by the writ- 
ing on the regular copy page. We would draw partic- 
ular attention tothe blank Trial Pages at the 
ning, middie andend of the books. Inthe Primary 
Course they are intended for drilling the scholars in 
writing their names and the dates, In the Grammar 
Series dictation exercises may by given, showing the 
advaucement more clearly than in any other manner. 
In compiling this Work | the editors, from p 
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Prof. LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL SERIES 

Outlines ¢Bewe of History; with 
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For terms and other information, address the 
M pobilshors, 
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Annual, 
the latest 
tableeus, 90 ote, cloth 


Best Things from Best Authors. 
Comprising Nos, 1, 2 and 3 of the Elocutionists 
nual (nearly 600 pages) elegantly bound, cloth, $1.50. 
yaa and gold, 

Oratory. 

An oration by Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, delivered 
before the National School of Elocution and Oratory ; 
paper’binding 15 cts., -. cloth 25 cts. The above 
publications sent post” on receipt of 

J. W. SHOEMAKER & CO., Publishers, 
1 ,418 Chestnut st., Phila., Pa, 





experience and val given them, 
are awsured they have met “a@ peed which has long 
been felt, and they are placing before the publica 
superior book in all points and details. These books 
are now on the Supply List of the Board of Edueation 
in the City ot New York. They are used throughout 
the Training Department of the Norma? College, and 
have been highly approved and introduced by many 
Principals in the Public Schools, 

&2~The prices are the rame as for other writing books. 

REQUA & DU a 
EDITORS AND PUBLISH 
43 West 224d. Street, N, Y¥- 


J. SchtEDINCOR ETS SO 
Invite attention to the Series of 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARIES. 


Quarto Dictionary. Illustrated, Sheep, $10.00 
Universal and Critical Dictionary. 8vo. 








2.00 
1,75 
1,00 


Academic Dictionary. [lus. Crown, 8vo. 
Comprehensive Dictionary. [lus, 12mo, 
School (Elementary) Dict’y. Ilus. 13mo. 
Primary Dictionary. [lustrated. 16mo -60 
Pocket Dictionary. Ilus, 24mo, Cloth, 63 

~ Many special aids to students, in addition to a very 
full p and 4 vocabulary, make the 
above-named | books, in the opinion of our most dis- 
tinguisbed educators, the most complete, as well as by 
far the cheapest Dictionaries of our language. 


1Y'SQN, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 


NEW YORK.” 
Publish 

Sander’s Union Readers. 
New Graded Readers. 
Rebinson’s Mathematies. 4 

“ Shorter Course in Mathemacieg. 
Webster’s Dictionaries. 
White's Progressive Art Studies. 
Swinton’s Histcrics. 

sé Gcographies. 
Swinton’s Word Book Series. 
Dana’s Geology. 
Spencerian Penmanship. 
Gray’s Botanies. &e., 








&e. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


H. W. ELAS. LW ORT H IMPROVEMENTS 


in Fractical Penmanship. 

*The first to introduce the Seale of Thirds in 
Writing-Book, (1861). 

The first to classify Capitals as Standard, and Busi- 
iness, or Current styles, (1561). 

*The first to preparea Text-Beok on P. 
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Cottins & BROTHER, 
PUBLISHERS, 414 Broadway, N. Y. 

Olmsted’s School Astronomy (Suell). A Com- 
pendium of Astronomy, forscbools, By Prof, O!m- 
sted, A new edition, revised by Prof. Snell, 12mo, 


$1 00. 

Olmsted’s College Astronomy (Snell). An In- 
troduction to Astronomy, for college students. By 
Prof. Olmsted, Yale College. Third stereotype edi- 
tion. Revised by Prof. Snell, Amherrt College, 9vo, 

00 





YVIDDLETON, Ww. 4; 
37 Howard St., New York, 
bi 1 on Study of Words.—Revised Ed. y—12 mo. 
1,25. 


White’s 
$1.25. 
Connington’s Z.neid of Virgil.—12mo. $32.25. 


The Unabridged “ Student’s Hallam.” 12mo. 
$1.75 vol. 


May’s Constitution of England. 12mo, $1.75 vol. 


STANDARD TEXT BOOKS. 


NEW EDITIONS 
BROWN’S 
FNCLISH 
GRAMMARS. 


Edited by HENRY KIDDLE, A. M. 
Supt. of schools, New York City. 


Brown's irst Lines of English Grammar $0.45 
: Ipstitoles =“ 1.00 


The excellence of BROWN’S GRAMMARS is very 
ra, — tted, and notwithstanding the multitude 
of School Grammars which have CO IN COMPE- 
TITION WITH THEM, they have steadily ADVANC- 
ED IN PUBLIC FAV OR. In repicuous arrange- 
ment, accuracy of definition, fullness of illustration, 
and comprehensiveness of stand UNRIVAL- 
ED, and are probably MO EXTENSIVELY USED 
throughout th the United States than ANY works 
on the subject, 


Student's Mythology.—l2mo. Cloth. 





Friends’ eetey and High School, 

Baltimore, Md. } 

Tam still using Browne's Grammmese ia the Institu- 
tion, prefe’ erring them to others because they are at once 
comprehensive and methodical. with an 
explanstion of what ent he and the parts into 
which it is divided, it takes , X part in detail, 
places the great principles of the Janguage before the 
eye | of the learner, and impresses them upon his mind 





ship, (1863) 
— = publish Black-Board Charts of Let- 
rs, ( 
* The first to issue a Paree devoted to Penmanship, 


(1866). 
* The ean to popularize Tracing in Copy-Books, 


( 
The firsttofound Medals for Improvement in Pen- 
manship, (1876). 
‘The first to introduce the Reversible Form of 
Writing-Book, (1377). 
Address CARE OF AMERICAN NEWS CO., 
hambers Street, New York. 
* Since followed by competing authors. 


PT er Re Reo 


re 2 Danton sy Nertbner’s Copy Books. 
Paysen, Dunton & Scribner’s New Manual ef 
Peamanchip. 
Bartholemew’s Industrial Drawing Series. 
Industrial Dra Books. 





Primary Cards, three sets. 
Teachers Manual or guide to above. 


Graded Blanks. . 
No.1. Words. No.2. Words and Definitions, Ne, 
Sentences. 


3, W 
The and best. Retail intro- 
action ey ci; fal way al lane paper 
re POTTER, AINSWORTH & 
John M,, N. ¥, 
Ps eg Mace § ; 





by 4 iti and rules so perspicuous, 80 simple, yet 
80 comprehensive, that he cannot fail to understand 


Definitions are illustrated by examples; rules are 
followed by practical exerc'ses, both in parsing and 
false syntax. Parsing commences with etymology, and 
thus the student not only learns what yt mn ion of 
spook & but its relation to other words in 

tence. Gcing on by constant repetitions and cay gted- 
— -~ becomes thoroughly acquainted 
whole subject. 

Prosody is treated in a manner as thorough and me- 
thodical, The examples are so well chosen, the exer- 
cises oo so numerous, that with the aid and 
direction of a competent teacher the student can gain 
so full a knowledge of versification, and the right use 
of figurative language, as almost to preolude the neces- 
ity for studying that branch of rhetoric. 

Ex1 M, Lams, Principal. 


BROWN'S GRAMMAR 
ENGLISH C GRAMMA RS 


Over 1000 papes, Royal 
The “GRAMMAR OF en ses GRA 
book of reference, and 


" is 


an invaluable book every scheler 
should have in his library. No teacher can af- 
ford to be without it. 


Very Favorable Terms for Intreduction. 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 
927 GREAT JONES STREET, ¢ 
NEW YORK. 


| 
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1e77. NEW BOOKS. 


New Features! 
Better Methods! 
{. Appleton’s Readers. By Wm. T. Harris, Supt. of 


Schools, St. Louis, Mo.; A. J. Rickorr, Supt. of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio ; 
and Mark Baitey, Prof. of Elocution, Yale College. (Ready Oct. 1st.) 


2. New American History. For Schools. By G. P. Quack- 


ENBOS, LL.D. Incomparably superior. 


3. The Model Copy-Books. 1 six numbers. 


SLIDING Copies. A great improvement. (Ready Oct. 1st.) 


4. Synopsis of Ceneral History. Froms.c. s00 toa. 
p. 1876. Outlined in Diagrams and Tables. By Samuer Witiarp, A. M. 
M.D. (Ready Oct. 1st. ) 


5. Krusi’s Industrial Drawing Courses. 


1. Textile Designs. 2. Outline and Relief Designs, 
3. Mechanical Drawing. 


Descriptive circulars, specimen pages, amd price lists, forwarded upon application] Teachers will oblige 
by sending us their post offiice addresses, for future announcements, 


hiiress D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 549 & a KY 
RIDPATH’S 


WITH 











[ J. S. | | IS I ORIES.. one or more of our “ Golden Series” of music books, 
| Each of the following volumes contains 224 pages of 
where. 
Three volumes of pop- 
120,000 COPIES IN USE: Colden Chord ) vivsiabrinent plese 
Golden Circle 
ume contains from 150 
to 200 beautiful pieces 
cordially invited to send specimen consisting of Waltses, Polkas, Marches, Galope, Fnote 
pages, including samples of the | tisc ae, Mazurkas, Fantasias, Popular Airs, Duetts, 
JON iES BROTHERS &CO., Putiishers, | Song TPeASUFES b yocai music consisting of 
Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Chicago. Song Diamonds § Songs, Ballads, eto 
each of the above volumes, bound in boards, $2.50; in 
cloth,, $3.00 , in full gilt, (an elegant gift edition) $4. 
37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK,’ r 
Have on hand the largest assortmen: of Theological, | nhommmanicane 
A large assortment from suction for Sehool, Family Together with 40 pages of new music and interest- 
and general Libraries. Also Sunday school books from is reading matter are contained in 


What more appropriate gift for a musical friend than 
Endorsed as THE BEST by Eductors every- } music, worth in sheet form about $40.00. 
| forte music. Each vol- 
Teachers and Schoo! Officers are | | Piano Treasures 
Maps, Charts, Diagrams, etc. ete., 
Two volumes of choice 
—~ | the finést writersin Europe aud America. Price of 
Ni TIBBALS & SONS, 
a 
| Mailed on receipt of price, Catalogue giving contents 
College and School books kept in New York, | EIGHT NEW CHRISTMAS CAROLS 
21 publishers—all on the most favorable terms, Brainard’s Musical World 





ae eetheniy hy Gna, eT | for December.—Hoiipay NumpBer! Full of choice 
Send for catalogues and particulars. waste, Sold by Newsdealers or mailed on receipt of 
15 cents, Only $1.50 per year with premium, Send 


l6c, for Sample copy. 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE | $. BRAINARD’S SONS Publishers, Cleveland; 0. 
IN THE WORLD. JUST PUBLISHED. 


| —THE— 


SUNSHINE of SONG, 


A bright and sunny collection of New Songs, Bal- 
lads and Seng, with Choruses, and with Piano or Reed 
Organ acc’t. A book quite American in character, 
with our own popular composers, and the class of 
songs that are the greatest favorites. 

Uniform in style, binding and price with the “World 
of Song,” ** Gems of Eng!ish Song,” and others of the 
“ Library ” series, and costs in Boards $2.50; Cloth, 
$3.00; Fine Gilt, $4.00. 





67.432 Magnificent Books 
At Our Price 


87,432 Beautiful Juveniles, 
At Your Prices. 


54,382 Bibles, Prayer Books, 
At Any Price. 


Special term to Professional People. Catalogues 
free, send stamp, 


LECCAT BROTHERS, 
8 BEEKMAN STREET, (Opposite Post Office.) 


A LIVE TEACHER 


WRITES: 

“THE SONG HERALD isa Grand Book 

have already ordered 212 copies.”’ 
—For— 

SINGING CLASSES AND CONVENTIONS 
There certainly has never before appeared a book of 
musical snstrestion — beautiful music, so complete 
in all its departmenis 


“THE SONG HERALD.” 


New Edition Ready. 192 Pages. Price 75 
Cents ; $7.50 a dozen. 


ARE YOU ONE of the 90 and 9? 
This is the title of a new sacred song that is becom- 
ing widely popular, It has a thrilling effect when well 
sung. Price 35 eonts. | 


CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 





—THE— 


‘Cluster of Gems, 


This is a valuable collection of pieces of a somewha 
advanced character as to difficulty, and is suited to the 
tastes of advanced players. There are 239 pages 
Sheet Music Size, and the pieces. which average about 
5 pages each, are by Leybach, Spindler, Von Bulow, 
Lichner, Rubenstein, Ascher, Oesten, and other cele- 
brities, Uniform {n style, price and binaing, with the 
“Sunshine” described above, and with th 27 other 

| books of the famous “ Library” series. 

In Boards $2.50: Cloth, $3.00; Fine Gilt, $4.00, 

For Sale at all the principal music stores. Will also 
be mailed, post free, to any address, for the retail 
price. Change may be sent in postage stamps, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Cc. H, Ditson & Co., J. E. Ditson & Co., 
843 Broapwar, Successors to Lex & WALKER, 

New York. Phila. 
POTTER’S AMERICAN MONTHLY 
Every Teacher and Scholar, every Reader and Think- 
erin America should have this peculiarly American 
magazine ; it stands pre-eminent in those features that 


are most attractive in Magazine literature aod presents 
a variety and extent of entertaining and instructive 








THE INDEPENDENT JOURNAL OF MUSIC. | Sriicies not attempted by any other. No one sjhould 
The olume, beginug wi.h October number, | mise its Semi- American sketches for 1878 
will cxoa any M of the im every The year will excel in Scientific, Art and Lit- 


erary prod and peasem Bi these euiphatic pop- 
ular tendencies that have made it th’ 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE of the PEOPLE, 


Send ia euhoctintinns now. 
Three Dollars a year, post-paid. 


Representatives of ability wanted everywhere to take 
and secure handsome pay. Liber- 
al terms for spare hours 


from $3. to 
327-138 


Send stamp p for fall particulars fer the new year, and 
‘that the Visitor *‘ does actually give over $20 for 
1” . 


$501" Address 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
YORK, 





And 806 BROADWAY NEW 
$2ic sure made mts sell mg our 
Rae be Aaa and Chromo 


seis erates me $6 ont sent for 75 cts, 
eaters ne’ H, BU BD’'S SONS, 
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New. York School Journal, 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 
NO. !7 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY 
BY 


BS. lL. HELLOSS é& Co., 
AMOS M. KELLOGG, EDITOR. 


Wiiiiam H, FARrre.u, Business AGENT. 
WrituiAM F. KgiioceG, SUBSCRIPTION AGENT. 











TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
——.0: 

Subscription Price $2.00 per annum in advance, Money should be 
sent by draft or postal money order. Currency sent by mail is ta the 
risk of the sender. 

Money Remittances.—Never send us currency in a letter Al- 
ways get a postal money order, check or draft on New York; or else send 
the money in a registered letter. Remember that currency sent by mail 
14 at your risk and not ours. 

The SCHOOL JOURNAL can be obtained of any news-dealer in the 
United States, ‘fhe American News Company of New York, general agts, 





We want an agent tn every town and village in the U. 8. to whom we 
will pay a liberal commission. 

The columns of the JounxaL are open for the discussion of subjects 
pertaining to education. Let those who have practical skill communicate 
it to others, 





Should this paper by any means come into the hands of one not a sub- 
scriber, we ask you (1) to consider it a special invitation io subscribe ; (2) 
to hand ft to a teacher or other person who is interersed in education, and 
urge him to take it also, 


NEW YORK, JANUARY 5, 1878. 


This copy of the New York SCHOOL JOURNAL may 
possibly fall into the hands of one who is not a subscri- 
ber; consider then, that a piece of good forlune has be- 
fallen you, and send in your subscription at once, If 
you are teacher and are a subscriber to no educational 
paper, you do yourself an injury you have no right to 
do. It may’ be set down as an undeniable tact that 
every “live teacher” takes an educational paper. 
small fund has been placed in our hands to send 
the JouRNAL fo those who are too poor to afford it; that 
number we hope is not very large. 
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Many subscriptions will expiie with this month, and 
the amount of renewal should be at once mailed to us. 
Let there be promptness in remittance ; the amount is 
$2.00 this year; last year it was $2.50. Let no one 
wait for an agent to call ; the post-office will attend to 
this business for three cents. 

TAR EO Te 

Tue delay occasioned by the occurrence of a fire in 
press-room:s was quickly followed by the holidays, and 
with them a crowd of advertisements so that we failed 
in our usual promptness. We shall start the New 
Year with our usual regularity, and hope not to ask 
for the patience of our subscribers again. 


—__——¢--o-—- 
We wish to acknowledge the many courtesié¢s and 


kindnesses we have received from our friends. One 
writes: “If you will send some copies to , 1 
will bring the matter before the Institute there.” We 
cannot sufficiently thank those who thus aid our work, 
and if we have omitted to do so by letter, it is not be- 
cause we have not felt thankful. We would solicit 
each subscriber to write to us, and give the names 
and adresses of earnest teachers who will feel inter- 
ested in reading the JouRNAL; it must be noted that 
subscribers to the educational journal are not procured 
as they are for the sensational papers; they come 
through the recommendation of others. Hence, we 
suggest each subscriber to set apart a little time to ad- 
vance the interests of this invaluable journal; it will 
be a source of satisfaction to you, to feel that you 
have helped forward its important work. 

WE enter on the work of the New Year with satis- 
isfaction, for during the past twelve months the Jour- 
NAL has taken a deeper hold of the educational pub- 
lic. From every side hearty greetings have come, earn- 
est words of cheer from distant and near friends. We 











accept these wishes’of prosperity, and. return them four- 
fold. We shall spare no effort to make the JouRNAL 
useful to its readers. We have not aimed to fill it with 
heavy theoretical articles, though such have been 
pressed upon us. On the contrary we have preferred 
plain practical writing coming from the actual exper- 
tence of the writer. We shall present the modern 
methods of teaching, the freshest views, the best and 
most practical ideas. Articles will be presented that 
will pour a flood of light on various important subjects 
such as the actual work of the school-room, and its 
discipline ; on Object Teaching, and the Kindergar- 
ten. We have constantly advocated the payment of 
suitable salaries to teachers as we believe that is true 
economy ; if there is to be a “cutting down,” we pro- 
pose to begin that by retrenching on the costly politics 
of the day. In our important work, we invite the ex- 
pression of opinion from teachers, and shall discuss live 
topics in a plain and outspoken manner. We ask the 
hearty co-operation of our subscribers, for it is quite 
apparent that only about one.twentieth part of the 
teachers of the country take any edcational paper. 
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The Teacher’s Place. 





Whatever may be said of the short-comings of the 
teacher in particular cases, he stands on an eminence. 
What he does, what he thinks, what he knows is to be 
the inheritance of the scholars. He is the source 


from whence the ideas of the race spring; as he be- 


lieves, so do his pupils ; if he is reverential, so are they. 
It cannot be too often placed before those who teach, 
that on them rests a weighty responsibility. At the 
very outset of young life, they stand with plastic hands ; 
| they mould it as they will. “he teacher is filled many 
| times with amazement that his light words are held to 
ibe so important; greatly to be regretted is it if 
|he has so misused his speech that little sacredness is 
‘attached to his utterances. He stands the arbiter of 
\destiny to many a boy or girl. Not the creator of 
| talent, but the awakener of it; not the originator of 
purpose, but the stimulator of it. He leads and 

teaches by the direction in which he goes, more than 
|by his profound attainments. We owe deep and 
hearty thanks to the teachers who are in our school. 
rooms. They build the walls that fence in our cities, 
they instill patriotism and self-government. 
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1878. 





The swift tides of time rush unseen along. Scarcely 
had we become accustomed to bearing the numerous 
burdens, enjoying the few pleasures, arranging for the 
departure of Winter, the coming of Spring, to be suc- 
ceeded in turn by Summer, cold blasts and wintry 
skies were upon us again. Again, ‘“Merry Christ- 
mas,” and “ Happy New Year,” have been hailed to 
us, sailing over Life’s solemn sea. Again, have we re- 
turned the hail, and with inexpressible yearning that 
every craft should reach its haven in peace and happi- 
ness. For our humanity, put it as you will, is desper- 
ately in need of sympathy and love. The teacher 
stands in a peculiarly valuable position. He sees the 
children ; he comes in contact with youthful aspiration, 
and hope. He knows that the harvest is dependent 
on the seed-time. Therefore, Oh, Teacher, fail not 
in your high calling to work with honesty of purpose. 
Let the year find you more filled with the Divine 
Spirit. Emulate Jesus Christ. Draw the hearts of 
your pupils closely to your own heart of love. Resi- 
dent in the children are all the hopes of the world; 
the men of geuius, of poetry, of art, are among thuse 
you have in your schoel-rooms. Labor, then, during 
the newly dawned year with renewed patience, faith, 
and love, and great will be your reward, 





I~ Queen Victoria's crown there are 1363 brilliant diarnond« 
1273 rose diamonds, 147 table diamonds, one large ruby, 17 
sapphires, 11 emeralds, 4 small rubies, and 227 pearie. 











NEW YORK CITY. 

THE Mayor, in his message to the Aldermen, ‘takes a 
manly and dignified ground. He recognizes the fact that 
teachers must be paid respectable salaries to obtain respect- 
able talent. There is a class of men who look at this mat- 
ter very mach as a miser would, They thick that because 
persons can be hired at less suns to work in shops that 
teachers are overpaid. Here is one case: A gentleman, a 
fine scholar, a college graduate, has been lately employed 
in the city schools at $1,200. He has been two years out of 
college, and during thattime has been reading law and his- 
tory. hus he bas given six years of his life, tosay nothing 
about three years of preparation forcollege, to make him- 
self able to tsach. He has laid out not less than $5,600 on 
himself; the interest on which is $350. This preparation 
he would not have needed ifhe aimed atashop. It ia this 
aspect of the case that is forgotten. Ten years of prepara- 
tion for the work of a teacher may be safely calculated on 
for the profession, as it is practiced here. Hence, the cut- 
ting off of a cent isan unjust act; itis uneconomical. Jo 
get8good teachers, good salaries must be}paid. 

In respect to the schools, the Mayor speaks as follows : 

“In making provisions for the expenses of the local gov- 
ernment for 1878, the Board of Apportionment deemed it 
judicious to make a large deduction from the amount asked 
for by the Board of Education. I think it would be a great 
public misfortune to have our unrivalled system of public 
schools crippled, or its usefulness impaired, or to urge econ- 
omy to an extent that would compel a general reduction 
of teachers’ salaries. 

“The present average of such salaries is abeut $850 per 
annum, The average salaries of the female teachers, of 
which there are about 2,800, is about $750 per annum. Con- 
sidering the previous education and training which is indis- 
pensable to qualify a person to become a teacher, and the 
necessary expenses of living in a manner befitting such a 
position, such salaries do not appear to be unjust or extra- 
vagant. 

“I think the appropriation for the present year, $3,400,000 
in view of the abandonment of unnecessary building pro- 
jects, and the inauguration of other practical economies, 
will be found sufficient for all the necessities of the 
year. 

“ A sum of perhaps $30,000 per annum might be saved by 
appointing new teachers at a lower salary than at present 
paid, and come unnecessary salaries and other excresences 
might be cut off. 

* There are a few schoo) buildings in different parts of 
the city in which the number of scholars is so much reduced 
by the diminished population of the districts and the prox- 
imity of other schools, that they are of comparatively little 
utility. I would advise, so far as it is practical, that such 
property should be transferred to the Commissioners of the 
Sinking Fund, and by them disposed of in such manner 
that the proceeds may be'used for the erection of new school 
buildings in the more ‘northerly part of the city, op lands 
already owned by the Board of Education.” 


# CotorED Scnoot No. 1—The Christmas exercises of 
this echool took place on Monday morning, December 24. 
The exercises were very pleasant, a great many of the 
children taking part. After the last piece was sung, the- 
children were presented with a present taken from a beau- 
tiful Christmas tree. The scholars all had bright and intel- 
ligent faces, made more so by the presents they received. 
The principal, Mes. Ferris, and her assistants have ofien been. 
praised for the fine order and intelligence that the school 
displays, 





NcrwaLk, Conn.—A Kindergarten entertainment took place 
at Mrs, Perry’s. The little ones not only celebrated the festive 
joy of Christmas by receiving gifts from the “good saint,” 
butfgathered around a tree laden with gifts for destitute 
children, who were invited to come and share the delight of 
those more favored—-teaching the Gospel of Christ, that it is 
more blessed to give than to receive. The decorations of the 
tree were made by busy hands in school; bright-colored chain 
work and cornucopias, woven in beautiful designs, with the 
embroidered work for gifts, exhibiting the practical benefit 
derived from kindergartea instruction. The exercises 
consisted of recitations, songs] and ‘games. An ad- 
dress in verse, “If I were Santa Claus;’’ one by a boy of 
six to his schoolmates; two poems, ‘‘The Fisher Boy,” and 
“Hungry Mattie;” asong of Christmas greeting, were among 
those most ‘appreciated. The ever welcome refreshments 
were bountifully supplied, and the young hearts that were 
made happy by doing good will long remember their Christ- 





mas festival of 1877.2 





| BuFFALO.—The teachers in the public schools have done 
| themselves credit in forming an association for mutual im- 
‘provement and benefit. About fifty met and completed sn 
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organization. A constitution was adepted, and the associa- 
tion christened the “ Buffalo Teacher’s Association.” The 


constitution provides for the “ promotion of educational in— 
terests,” by essays, discussions, reports upon systems and 
plans of teaching, and other exercises. Any gentleman 
teacher in the public schools can become a member by pay- 
ing fifty cents into the treasury and signing the constitu- 
tion ; lady teachers by paying twenty-five cents. 

A, Z. Barrows, President; Mary A. Ripley, Vice-Presi- 
dent ; J. W. Barker, Secretary; N. G. Benedict, Treasurer ; 
Oliver Arey, R. T. Spencer, Maggie Carr, Business Commit- 


tee. 
A committee on by-laws was also appointed, consisting of 
J. W. Barker, N. G. Benedict and Miss Maggie Carr. 


Inurnors.—David A. Wallace, D. D., LL. D., President 
of Monmouth College since its foundation twenty years 
ago, resigned today on account ot ill-health produced by 
the burdensome labors of the position. He has been em- 
inently successfully as an educator, and his resignation is 
widely regretted. He has been called to churches in Chicago 
and Wooster, O., and will probably accept the latter. 


Letters to a Young Kindergartener. 


LETTER NO. VIII. 
Wasurneton, Kindergarten Hall, Dec. 24. 


My DEAR Mary: It is not Christmas day yet, but our 
Kindergarten had their Christmas festival Dec. 21, from 5 
o’clock till 8 o’clogk Pp. M. (for the real Christmas should be 
celebrated in the family circle.) We had a lady-day for it, 
and every one seemed to enjoy it. The children felt as free 
and happy as if they were entertaining company in their 
own homes The programme was the following: 

ist. A song of welcome by the little ones. 

2. Reciting of verses, one by each child, repeated in con- 
cert by all. 

8d. Movement games, with singing in German and in 
English. 

4th. Christmas anthems, with solos. 

5th. Marching with and without flags, organ accompani- 


ment. 
6th. Distribution of presents made by the children in the 


kindergarten for their parents. 

7. Christmas story, written and told by myself. 

8. Appearance of Santa Claus with gifts for the thirty- 
four poor children from the Foster Home. 

9. Song by the Foster Home children, 

There were present a number of ministers from foreign 
countries. Senor Garcia, from the Argentine Republic; 
Senor and Senora Faeyre, from Peru; M. Romero, from 
Mexico ; Mrs Bell, wife of the Assistant Secretary ; Rev. B, 
Payton Brown, minister of the Foundry Church, where 
President Hayes attends, Rev. Mr. Van Meter, Rev. Samuel 
Domer, aad many other distinguished parties. But I am 
going to give you in this letter particularly the story, which 
I know will be the most acceptable to you. 


STORY OF THE FIVE LITTLE TRAVELERS, AND WIIAT THEY 
SAW ON THEIR JOURNEY. 

There was once a dear mamma, who was sitting in a rock- 
ing-chair before a bright fire. On her lap sata little girl, 
whose name was Lulu. I[t was getting dark, and she was 
tired of playing with her little brother Georgie, and now 
she was begging mamma to tell her a story or to sing to 
her one of those pretty little songs with motions, which 
Freebel has given to mothers to amuse their little ones with, 
and which this mamma had learned to sing. | 

“Yes, yes, mamma,’ exclaimed Geoigie, sitting down on 
acricket by her feet,” tell us some more about thoee fine 
little travelers, what they saw on their journey at Christ- 
mas time.” 

“Who is that,” said mamma, drumming with her fingers 
on her work-table (or upon the window-pane.) 

** Down in the street five little men I see, 
They’re tying their horses to a tree, 

**Come in, come in,” said mamma dear, 

And warm you by the fire in here, 

These little children would like to hear 
What you saw on your travels far and near. 
Al ! here comes one, bowing so fine, 

How do you do, little Thumbling mine, 

Pray tell litue Georgie where you have been, 
And tell little Lulu what you have seen.” 

“Oh,” said Thumbling, bowing all the time,“ leaw the 
prettiest sight the other day. I was passing the corner of 
8th and K St. The wind was driving the rain into my face, 
and I was quite in haste to get home, when I heard some 
singing. I stopped a minute and looked over the stained 
windows into a large room, where three rows of little chil- 
dren sat on pretty carpet chairs before some low square- 
ruled tables, working away #s busy and happy as could be. 
I watched one little fellow, who was making some slanting 
lines with green worsted ona piece of pink bristol board. 
Every time he put his needle in one of the pricked holes, he 
held it up and enquired, “ Is that right, Mrs. Pollock ?” 

Another little girl, still younger—she could not have been 





over three years olil—would not allow a yung lady to take 
one stitch in her work to help-her; no indeed, she want 


| 





ed to do it all herself. The ladies were busy enough, thread- 
ing needles, making knots, ripping out the wrong stitches, 
What does it all mean. I had always thought to work was 
not pleasant for little folke ; buf there is a little fellow cry- 
ing in this happy company, he is being punished for troub- 
ling aother child, by having his work taken from him. Oh 
I would like to have stayed there to watch this busy little 
company fora longer time without noticing the rain, but 
seeing others so busy brought to my mind that I too had 
some work to finish before Christmas; so I hurried off— 
Good-bye—good-bye, Georgie. Good-bye, Lesca! 
* But who is that coming now, 
Making such a pretty bow ?” 
“Tall Forefinger is my name, 
To take a little rest I came.” 
Sit down right’there, 
These little children would like to hear, 
What you saw On your journey far and near.’ 

“TI don’t know, as you will like to hear what I saw one 
day, as I was passing at the corner of a street where stood 
a large building with flower pots in every window. I saw 
four or five little children with their noses pressed flat 
against the window-panes trying to get a peep at the hap- 
py little singers inside; soon some other children came 
along, a little larger and somewhat better dressed, and they 
pushed the ones who were there first, for they also wanted 
to see al] they could,as long as they could not belong to 
the happy company inside the room. But now a lady open- 
ed the glass door. The little barefooted children quickly 
dodged around the corner of the street, out of sight, the 
others stepped back, somewhat ashamed. 

“ Would you like to come in to visit our kindergarten ?” 
the lady said, “Come in.’’ They shook their heads. “Well 
then you had better not stand around these windows, for 
there is a policeman who makes it his business to watch 
here, that no one shall disturb the scholars, and he might 
think you bad. I should feel so sorry. to, hear that he had 
taken you to the station-house.” 


“ What a pity, I thought, that these little things must be 
running and fightirg round in the streets. when there are 
institutions in the city, where such little children are 
taught te love work and be happy by being kind and polite 
to each other. So much money is given every year for so 
many schools for larger boys and girls, but if people only 
knew how much evil curld be prevented by gathering the 
poor little children into the kindergarten, there would be 
be plenty of legacies and bequests to found free kindergar- 
tens all over the country. Good-by now, dear children, 1 
cannot stop to-night to tell you anything more.” 

* Look, children dear. 
Who is coming here, 
Tall Middle-finger—how do you do ? 
We want to hear some news from you. 
We are glad your happy face to greet, 
What have you seen, that is pleasant and sweet.’ 

“It was night whea I came trotting along on my white 
horse, and I saw in a large rom quite a number of ladies, 
twe gentlemen, some little girls and one little boy. Why, 
what a variety otf things were laying about in the room. 
Paper, gold and silver blue and red, ribbons of every color 
of the rainbow, silks and kindergarten embroideries. One 
lady was giving to another some weaving to paste, and to 
another some ribbon to pleat. One young Jady was making 
a pretty dress fora littlechild. “ Mamma,” she said,“ I do 
not like to give to one of those Foster Home children, whom 
you have invited to our Christmas festival, simply something 
to puton. Iought to have some book, or try to go with 
this.” ‘‘ Let me give them something to play with,” said 
the littlest girl, standing near mamma. “ So vou shall, dear; 
you may give them a little cunning toy rabbit, which I was 
going to give to you. Annie,” she said to another daugh- 
ter, whe sat with her knitting in a corner of the room, “come 
and he}p us, our Christmas does not come fora week, and 
after our party you sha'l have all the time you want to fin- 
ish your presents for the family.” But I could not stop any 
longer, though I would like to have listened to some music, 
a visitor was just preparing to play on the piano and help 
them a little with their work, as I saw the other gentlemen 
were doing, writing scholars’ names on cards and writing 
invitations, Good-bye, good-bye, dear children, I must 
be off ! 

** Here comes a little fellow, 

With something bright and yellow, 
: Slipped tightly o'er his skin. 

Let’s quickly call him in, 

His story to begin.’ 

“Good evening, dear Jady (the King finger must be bow- 
ing as best it can,) aud you, dear children, here; thank 
you, this is comfortable; it seems very pleasant and com. 
fortable to sit down after riding for such a long while.” 

* What ix your name, dear sir,’ said Leu, 
* We'd like to hear some news from you. 


‘My name is Hing-finger, and I sm very glad to have 





such good news to tell you. You have seen my little bro- 
ther Thumbling, snd he told you of the pretty sightghe saw , 


in the National Kindergarten in Washington; well, I saw 
these same little boys and girls grown np to be good men 
and lovely womeu. They‘!were talking together, and telling 
each other how much better and happier they were, tor 
having been to a kindergarten when they were little chil- 
dren, and bye-and-bye I saw the youngest lady take the arm 
of the oldest, kindest-looking gentleman and go with him 
from one tu the other in the company with a silver bowl in 
her hand, and each one put in all the money they had in 
their purses, What do you suppose they were going to do 
with it? Why, they were going to have a free kindergar- 
ten opened for poor children ; but I could stop no longer, so 
Ihurried off, feeling so glad and rejoicing in my heart. It 
was a dream I had, but I know it will come to pass. Good 
bye, good-bye, I have some ways yet to trot on my little 
pony before I reach my home.” 

“ Wouldn't that be splendid?” cried little Georgie. 
will give them all my pennies in my savings’ bank.” 


“I 


* But who is that little dear 
Who's coming now quite near. 
He's taking off his bat to you, 
He's coming in. How do you do? 


Drumming 
against the 
window-pane, | 


My name, dear lady, is Little-finger” (bowing to the best 
of his ability.) I’ve come to present my respects to you ; 
and bring you some good tidings too, 

I saw asweet, a lovely sight. Some little barefooted chil- 
dren were going into a very nice-looking house, others went 
in after them. I was quite curious to know what business 
they had in there. Could they all want to go begging in 
the eame house? I followed them into a easy room, where 
a pleasant-locking woman held a soft sponge under a faucet, 
and washed their little hands with sweet-smelling soap. A 
younger woman held a white apron all ready, which was 
gently slipped on, and each Little Que walked into the ad- 
joining room, I went in too. 
tle boysand girls looking eo neat, so bright and happy ; and 
several young ladies were there with them, all ready to give 
them something to do, to play or sing or talk with them. 

“ Will you please tell me what all this means ?’’ I said to 
the one nearest me, This must bea free kindergarten.” 
“ Yes, sir,” she said, “there is a fund, contributed by a 
number of kind-hearted ladies and gentlemen, from which 
we received our salaries, and some of these ladies have no 
pay, byt are glad to help us, for the sake of learning how 
to conduct a kindergarten.” 

How I wished my time would permit me to remaina 
while longer, but I had to be off; however, my business 
brought me by the same house two hours later, and glanc- 
ing overthe high fence I saw this busy little company, 
some with spades, others with little rakes or wheelbarrows, 
while others were reading, each one their own little garden, 
while some of the larger ones were busy in the middle of 
the garden—a pretty piece of ground laid out in the shape 
of an octagon, which seemed to be the common property of 
all. 

“ This little violet is for mamma,’’I heard a little wee 
totty say, “I am only waiting for the other bud to growa 
little bigger before I pick this one off.” 


There were four rows of lit- 


‘How I wish we could see them too,’ 

Cried little darling Lou, 

Thank you for calling,’ said mamma dear, 

* Come in whenever you are near, 
*Good bye, good-bye, I must stay no longer now, 
That's right, let your little fingers make a pretty vow.’ 





I had hardly time to finish my story before Santa’ Claus 
made his appearance. The young lady who persenated 
Santa Claus with long white beard, shaggy eyebrows and 
white hair cropping out from under his fur cap, and toys 
hanging all abcut him, seemed so realfto the Little Ones, 
that some of the youngest of the poor children began to cry, 
but when he gave to each one some gifts, they soon smiled 
and even shook hands with Santa Claus, His gifts had all 
been brought by the scholars, and their eyes twinkled mer- 
rilly as they recognized each one the toys that had been 
brought by them. I consider this is one of the means for 
cultivating the atfections and spiritual nature of children 
in the kindergarten. 

How gratified I felt that I was permitted to be instrumen- 
tal laying up such joyous memories in these dear chlidren’s 
hearts, and thus bring God’s kingdom a little nearer to 
them, 

Vacation never was more welcome than it is thie time, 
after spending so many buey days and evenings in meking 
up the children’s work for their parents into wallbags, card 
cases, needle books, scent-cushions and cornucopias, The 
stand on which we hung them looked bright and beautiful, 
I assure you, with its eighty gifts. The weather too has 
favored us, for it has been wonderfully mild and pleasant 
the past ten days. 

With a happy New Year to you and all your little flock, 
I must bid you adieu now. 

From ever yours most sineerely, 
LoulmsE PoLLocK. 
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Compositions. 


THE CONTENTS OF A WORK BOX. 

“Oh! what a rainy day it is,” and seated beside a window 
of a handsomely furnished room, isa little girl with a very 
discontented face, while at her side is a pretty little work-box, 
neatly fitted up with every thing that is necessary for her 
work. Although the day is stormy, it does not seem to affect 
the spirits of the contents of the box, for they are carrying on 
a lively conversation. 

“Ha! ha!” laughed out the darning needle, “you need not 
talk religion to me, for I am supposed to be the most religious 
person in this box.” 

“Why?” asked one of the company with a waxy look. 

“Because,” answered the darning needle with a toss of its 
head, “ because I darn the holy stockings; and which of you 
can equal that.” 

“Stop,” said the scissors sharply, being put on its metal at 
once, “do not set yourself up so high, but look at me and 
notice all my pointed attractions, aud compare them with yours, 
which are nothing to them.” 

“Do not let us quarrel any more,” cried the peaceful little 
emery, ‘but have some sport; nowthe way we will do will 
be this. Let us each suggest something, and which ever we 
like the best that will be the one we willdo. As for me, I 
think it will be nice to play at consequences.” 

“Oh, no,” answered the silk softly, “that will not do, for 
with so many playing, the consequences might be very sad. 
It seems to me it would be much better to play checkers.” But 
that would not do, as the eyelet-piercer suggested, “ that they 
might be checked before they finished.” Then cards were 
proposed, fortune-telling, cribbage, and many others; but some 
objections were raised to all, so the needle, thimble and thread, 
settled down in one corner for « quiet little talk, when sudden- 
ly the pin, who had been silent al through the argument, 
said, “he felt cold and thought a dance would not be out of 


place.” This was greeted with shouts from the present com- | are ranged glass cases of all sizes holding fish. 





emones, and things that live in. the water. A little farther 
down isthe hatching box, which interests many, a3 shown 
by the numbers of spectators always gathered about it. 
Next is the porcupine, with his innumerable quills. His 
beady eye glares upon the looker-on, and he spreads him- 
self much like a peacock. 

We cannot pase the huge hippopotamus without a word 
or two. He gazes sleepily at us, undecided whether to 
plunge in his bath, or go asleep: but finally the latter over- 
comes him, he closes his eyes and peacefully reposes. The 
color of this animal is a pinkish hue, his head is long and 
thick, and the expression of his face signifies laziness, love 
of food, and geveral stupidity. During the day, he is taken 
on a walk around the room, by his keeper, who bas only to 


| tap him on the head with a light cane, to insure obedience. 


The place once occupied by the white whale, and then by 
alligators, contains three giraffes, which stretch their long 
necks over the fence around them, and the caution to ladies 
to keep a respectful distance is needful. They are gentle 
looking creatares, with beautiful spotted skin. Boxes of 
hay are placed on the top of the encasement, and while they 
consume it, they keep a watchful eye on the persons near, 
Thecave of rocks and plants, and a Jarge basin where the 
sea-lion dashes about, is at the back of the room. A rustic 
bridge extends over the cave, with stairs leading to it on 
both sides, 

In one part of it isa piano, and every afternoon either 


| singing or instrumental music is performed, to the delight 


of the audience. Along the left-hand side of the building 


The strip- 


pany, and the pin-cushion eaid, “ you have more head than all ped bass, is particularly fine; the large variety of gold fish 


the rest of us put together.” Just then the little girl took up 
her sewing and this stopped all further talking. 





Tue Crry IN WHICH WE LIVE. 

There is something very refreshing in taking a walk early in 
the morning in this bustling, noisy city. The sun just rising, is 
like a ball of fire in the east, and the air is fresh and bracing, 
reverberating with the call of the milkman as he goes his ac- 
customed rounds. Very few people are abroad; now and then 
a solemn looking policeman stalks majestically by. Perhaps a 


laboring mat. hurries past swinging his little pail of lunch, and 
whistling merrily to himself. The newsboy stand at the corner 
stamping his feet to keep them warm, the while watching with 
sharp eyes for an early customer. The restless city 1s just 
awaking. As the sun mounts higher in his orbit, the streets 
become noisier. The shop-girls walk along in little companies, 
busily chatting. ‘The cars whirl past, heavily laden with pas- 


sengers. Down the side streets, the servant girls are washing 
and sweeping the walks, and children with books under their 
arms hurry to school. Later still, if one walks down Broadway 
he will find the avenue thronged with a crowd of people com- 


posed mostly of ladies and children on shopping expeditions. 
At the corners of the streets the fruit woman displays her little 
stock of edibles, or a dirty little boy is turning the crank of a 
peanut roaster, while in front of it is displayed on a little table, 
musty, fly-specked candies, dusty figs, and small sour oranges. 

Perhaps you may meet a blind man playing on a squeaky 
little accordeon and piteously begging for alms; or a still sad- 
der sight, you may pass a poor drunkard mumbling to himself, 
and revling from side to side in the street, jeered at by the 
boys, looked at with scorn by some, or with pity by others. 
At twelve o'clock, you meet men and women hurrying to 
their homes or to the restaurants for their dinner, and ap- 
petizing odors are wafted to you from the various bakeries, 
eating-houses, and so forth. Inthe afternoon the parks are occu- 
pied by the nurses and children. Two bonnes with little French 
caps sit together while their little charges played near them. Here 


a group of German gijrls with their knitting are chatting about the 
various merits of their several mistresses. There a group of 
pretty rosy-cheeked children are busily engaged in jumping 
rope and playing tag. But alas! human happiness is fleeting, 
and soon the children are gathered together, and one by one 
the little companies part to their different homes. Now men 
are lighting the street lamps, the curtains are drawn in the rich- 
er dwellings, while in the poorer ones the windows are opened 
to let in the fresh air. Tired-looking women stand at the doors 
of the crowded tenement houses, or lean out of the windows 
and carry on conversation, or idly watch the dirty, barefooted 
little urchins quarreling in the street. Now and then a licensed 
vender jogs slowly by, and the man calls out his articles for 
sale, hoping that he may chance to get a late customer, so that 
he can go home with a lighterload and a heavier purse. The 
business man walks briskly along, smiling as he thinks of his 
happy home and the welcome he will receive from his merry 
little ones. A crusty old bachelor buttons his coat up tighter, 
and thinks of his evening paper and his quiet evening meal. 

Then the sun sinks slowly in the west. The sky is illumined 
with rosy tinted clouds, flecked with gold, forming, as it were, 
a royal canopy forthe dying day. Soon the stars come out one 
one by one, and the moon shines clear and cold. The streets 
are comparatively quiet, and as midnight approaches, the sil- 
ence is only broken by the tramp, tramp of the watchman as he 
walks up and down. Now and thena distant fog-bell on the 
river chimes, or a vessel gives a mournful whistle. The tired 
city seems indeed to sleep, while silvery stars and the silent 
moon keep watch. 

NELLIE M. CARTER. 





~~~ 


(For the New Yonex Schvut Jovgnat.) 


A Visit to the New York Aquarium. 


As we approach we see the gay flying flags, long rows of 
glass windows, and the word AQuARIUM in large letters 
over thedoor. We enter, and on the one hand are display- 
ed all sorts of sweet candies ; resisting this tempting array, 
we come to the various kinds of small fish, crabs, sea-an- 


| 


look while swimming en masse like a beautiful cloud ; the 


| skate with his wicked eye, and the different colored crabs 





and lobsters all claim the attention of the visitor. A boa 
constrictor Jay coiled up in a heap, while above him was the 
skin which he had cast off since his residence in the Aqua- 
rium. Many queer things are here exhibited, which all 
lovers of the curious should not ‘fail to see. The “ dear lit- 
tle seals,”—as we heard an enthusiastic lady say,—lay look- 
ing up with their beautiful eyes, much as a dog would, who 
loved his master. At three o’clock P. M. they are fed, and 
one of them, more tame than the other rings the dinner 
bell. This generally draws a crowd, and we move off to 
the monkey and bird room, wishing we had more time to 
spare, The beautiful little birds, with their bright feathers, 
hop merrily about on the tree placed in their cage. Parrots 
and cockatoos, bats and vampires, each cause us to stand 
and admire, until the monkey’s dissatisfied grunt reaches us. 
What queer little things they are. With their long claws, 
sharp eyes, and wide mouth, They chattertogether, racing 
up and down, leaping, swinging, until a favored one re- 
ceives a nut or piece of candy froma by-stander. Then 
more grunts are heard, and hands raised to defend, offend, 
or take away the other’s food. In one of the cages a rope 
hangs down from the centre, and monkeys grasp it, and 
swings to and fro, evidently enjoying it. A glance at our 
watches, and a parting look bestowed upon the two white 


| mice, which we had not noticed before, and we are off. 


Would that more of the inhabitants of New York city, teach- 
ers, scholars, parents and guardians, had visited this place 
of both instruction and amusement. Not once, but again 
and again, as new things are added every little while. Mr. 
Coup, the manager, strives to make it interesting to the 
mind as well as to the eye—and he has succeeded ! 


The Planet Mars. 


The%Jvaporous envelope which covers Mars has been 
showneby the spectroscope to be aqueous, therefore we must 
believe in oceans there. The passage of clouds from place 
to place indicates wrial currents, hence Mars has winds. The 
existence of continents proves the action of volcanic forces, 
There must be rivers by which the water from the rain falls 
can finds its way back to seas. There must be mountains 
and valleys. 

With the naked eye Mars is principally remarkable for its 
ruddy color, and in the telescope this color is not lost but 
confined to particular regions, and the intermediate parts are 
of a darker and greenish hue. An eminent French astrono- 
mer argued that vegetation on Mars is red, losing its ruddy 
tint in winter. 

At present, the greatest interest is centered in Mars’ satel- 
lites, of which there are two. The outer satellite is about 
twelve thousand tiles from the surface of Mars, and is sup- 
posed by competent authority to be about eleven miles in 
diameter. The inner one is about three thousand five hun- 
dred miles from the surface, and about fifteen miles in dia- 
meter, To all intents and purposes, however, Mars has but 
one practical moon, the emiallness of the size of the outer 
one making it appear but a little Jarger than Mars u.2s to 
us. The inner moon has an apparent size of about three- 
quarters of our moon—or would have to the human eye of 








this earth. This moon rises twice every night,and each 





night it passes through all its phases, which, with our 
moon, require more than twenty-seven days. 

Pusire and gratuitous education is compulsory in Nor- 
way from the eighth to the fifteenth year. The work of 
children in factories has to be regulated so that they can 
pertorm the exercises of communal schools. Norway has 
one complete university, in which are 46 professors, 10 as- 
sistant professors, and 831 students. 

Tue Vienna University, founded in 1365, is probably the 
largest inthe world. It has 131 professors and 114 other 
teachers, making a total of 245 instructors, with 3,152 matric- 
ulated students. It is much frequented by students of 
medicine, divinity, ete. Tschermak, the celebrated minetal- 
ogist, is here. 

THE crowded school of painting and drawing in the base- 
ment of the Boston Art Museum day and evening, fills the 
galleries between and after work hours with life and earnest 
enthusiasm, Exhibitions of textile fabrics, hammered metal, 
moulding and painting upon clay and porcelain of old ages, 
instruct the renaissance of popular enthusiasm for house- 
hold objects of beauty. The echolarand the newspaper 
reader are equally delighted with casts of the great discov- 
eries in the recent excavations in Greece. Art in Boston is 
at last receiving unaffected homage. . 

Dr. GrorcE B. Emerson, of Massachusetts, was opposed 
to the common custom of instigating one child to surpass 
another. “A child,” he sayt, “‘ ought to try to surpass its- 
elf, and be taught to love other children. Many teachers 
make a mistake in paying too much attention to the bright- 
er scholars, to the neglect of the poorer ones.” 








WE all have two educations—one which we receive from 
others, and another, and-the most valuable, which we give 
ourselves. It is this last which fixes our grade’ in] so- 
ciety and eventually our actual condition in this life and the 
color of our fate hereafter. All the professors and teachers 
in the world would not make you a wise or a good man 
without your own co-operatitn ; and if such you are deter- 
mined to be, the wantfof them will not prevail._— JoHn RAN- 
DOLPH. 

A GRAND educational! excursion to Europe and the Paris 
Exposition is announced by Dr. E. Tourjee, Boston, during 
the summer of 1878. See card in another column, 





A VOICELESS teacher is well nigh a useless teacher. To 
speak easily, distinctly,and without effort is a desiratum. 
Shrill, discordant and forced tones are not heard at any dis- 
tance with facility ; and, moreover, they are as irksome to 
the scholar as they are wearisome and wearing to the teach- 
er. A round, full, clear tone sustained without effort and 
uttered easily, is produced by the occasional use of Knapp’s 
Throat Cure, a new, pleasant and harmless remedy for im- 
pairments of the voice, throat and larynx. This boon to 
teachers is enthusiastically commended by those who have 
tried it as an antidote for half the wearisomness and ex- 
haustion of the teacher’s hard vocation. Get it at the drag- 
gist’s, or send to E. A. Ops, 146 William St., New York, 
for a complimentary package. 


mmm 


1878. 1879. 


The New York Scuootrf ovrnat is designed to 
be of the highest and noblest service to practical 
teachers. It is now the oldest weekly educational 
newspaper in America ; it is devoted to the interests 
of the teacher, the parent and the scholar. It is in- 
dispensable to each and all of these, especially, since 
it deals largely in the practical ideas and methods of 
the school-room, is it most necessary to the 


TEACHER. 
Reflecting with fidelity the splendid work of the New 
York City Public and Private Schools, it will be found 
most useful by 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND SCHOOL 
OFFICERS. 

Presenting most earnestly and constantly the need 
and advantages of education to every human being, it 
will be an aid to 
PARENTS & FRIENDSof EDUCATION 

Its Price 
Has been reduced; it is now only $2.00 per year. 
Clubs of ten pay only $15.00. 
SpecraL NOTICE. 


Those who subscribe now w ll receive it this month 








FREE. 
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Then | 
Scholars’ 
Companion. 


This capital paper for the scholars has attracted 
remarkable attention from those interested in 
education. Js peculiar fitness for instructing, in- 
teresting and amusing the pupils, has brought us 
the warmest recommendations. 

Hon. Henry Kiddle, Esq., City Superintendent 
of the New York Public Schools, says: 


DIRECTORY 
To PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


For Circulars and special information address the 
New York Scoot JOURNAL, 





New York City. 


FOR BOYS, 


Thomas R, Ash, Collegiate School. 17 East 16. 

Geo, W. Clarke, Collegiate School, 40 Washington Sq. 
H. B, Chapin, Collegiate School. 79 W. 52. 

Alfred Colin, Collegiate School. 1267 Broadway, 

Elie Charlier, Charlier Institute, 108 W, 59, 

V. Dabney, University School, 25 East 29. 

D. 8. Everson, Collegiate School, 727 6th Avenue, 
Eugene Fezandie, Collegiate School. 37 W. 33. 

8. N. Griswold Music Conservatory. 5 E. 14. . 





“T have noticed with much interest the announce- 
ment that you intend to publish Tuk ScHOLaRs’ | 
COMPANION, a paper for youth. I entirely ap-| 
prove of your plan as set forth, and cannot but be- | 
lieve that such a journal will prove a valuable | 
means of improvement to its readers, as well as an 
important and timely auzilliary to the cause of 
education. I most cordially wish you success in 
this interesting enterprize.” 

William L. Dickinson, Esq., City Superinten- 
dent of the Jersey City Public Schools, says :j 

“T have just read the first number of THE SCHOL- 
ars’ Companion. J like it, and hope the promise 
which it gives of amusement and instruction for 
the pupils of our schools may be followed by a large 
subscription list. I cordially recommend it to pa- 
rents and scholars.” 

Prof. Washington Hasbrouck, President of the 
New Jersey State Normal and Model Schools, says : 


“Tam much pleased with the first number of 
THE Scuouars’ CoMPANION, and think it admir- 
ably adapted for the young folks in our schools, It 
will do much, I think, to create in the minds of the 
young a taste for good reading. It deserves suc- 
cess, which I hope it may abundantly have.” 





Henry B. Pierce,'Esq., Superintendent of the 
New Brunswick, N. J., Public Schools, says , 

“T wish it were possible to place a copy of tt in 
the hands of every boy and girl in all grammar and 
high schools. It would create an interest among 
parents in the school work of their children, which 
would generally benefit parents, pupils, and teach- 
ars.” 


Praf. William F. Phelps, President of the 
Whitewater, (Wis.) Normal School, says : 

“ Tt is htly and interesting, and will, I trust 
be welcomed by the grand army of young Amer- 
icans who are to form ‘o-morrow's society.’ 
You have an immense constituancy, you know its 
wants and I wish you eminent success in your 
praise-worthy efforts to make the pupils of your 
large school, wiser, better, and happier.” 


The New York Tribune says: 


“THE ScHOLARS’ COMPANION is the name of a new 
monthly paper, to be devoted solely to things that will 
interest the pupils of the schools. It promises to 
give dialogues, recitations, stories pertaining to 
school life, and the names of thosethat excel, as well 
as other features to please this class of readers, and 
to avoid the vice-approving elements found in many 
papers prepared for young folks.” 


Remember. 


(1.) Its pPice is only Fifty Cents a year. 
(2.) We want every teacher to see it, and tell his 
pupils about it. 
(3.) We want an efficient boy or girl in every 
school to act as agent. 
“ Tt is as necessary as a Dictionary.” 
Address 


The Scholars’ Companion, 
17 Warren Street, N. Y. 


KEYG BEL} FOUNDRY 
— in 1837. me 


Superior Bells of Copper en? Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hang. ,-. for Churches, 
Schools, Farms. Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms. Tower Clocks. etc. Warranted. 

I tustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vase how & Terr, 102 B. 2d Sc., Cincion th 


AYER & SON'S MANUAL 
A YER to advertisers. New HacenJournel.— 
& necessity to all who advertise. Louisville Commercial. 
most complete snd reliable i 














work of 
Pittsburg Gazetie.— Sent free to all who ad 


. vertise. 
>} dvertis: IMES BUILDING, 
N.W.ALSo8 AGENTS. T PHILADELPHIA: 
See eg toes arms aPhehities Gasset 
passed. Prices the! «vr< Terms the best. 
fe HELPS THOSE WHO 
The spirit 
of sell help ts the reet wi all cewoine growth tu the iudividual ; tuese 


are Well tried maxims, embodying iu a small compass the resalts of 
vast buman fe , industry is the foundation and 








NewYork Conservatory: Music, 


LOCATED IN NEW YORK ONLY AT 
Ne. 5 E, 14th st., second door east of 5th Ave. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 


This RENOWNED SCHOOL of VOCAL and IN- 
STRUMENTAL MUSIC, Harmony and Com om, 


Elocution and . Dramatic Action, F: " 
guages, Dra and Paiuting, offers unequalled dd- 
vantages to pu from the first beginning to the fin- 
ished Artist. 


A SPECIAL TRAINING COURSE for Teachers. 
Classes of a Pupils, + per quarter, 
oO + 


of 
eee seve Lessons, 30 
The CONSERVATORY remuins open the entire year, 
STUDENTS MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarters 
commmencing from date uf entrance. 
8U ON BOOKS Daily from 8 A.M. to 10P.M. 
N. B.—_THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY, located 
at No. 5 East 14th st., near 8th ave, only Charter- 
ed Conservatory of Music in the State), is entirely sep- 
arate and distinct from all other Music Schools which 
imitate its name and methods, evidently with the view 
of obtaining patronage thereby. 
The celebrated Arion Pianos are used in the school, 
Gibbons & Beach, Collegiate School, 444 Fifth Ave. 


Joseph D. Hull, Collegiate School. 58 Park Ave, 
J. L. Hunt, Collegiate School, 182 Fifth Ave, 


Terms: 


M. Maury & J. B. Hays, N.Y. Latin School, 22 
East 49, 

8. H, Kleinfeld, Kleinfeld’s Institute, 1608 3rd Ave. 

Morris W. Lyon, Collegiate Sch-ol. 5 East 22. 


John McMullen, Collegiate School. 1214 Broadway. 
J, H, Morse, Collegiate School. 1267 Broadway. 
8. 8. Packard, Business College. 805 Broadway, 


ACEARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Methodist 
, 806 Broadway, New York. This is a 
professional school for business training, and is under 
the personal supervision of ite founder amd proprietor, 
Mr. 8.8, Packard, who for the past 20 years was asso- 
ciated with Messrs. Bryant & Stratton, and is the au- 
thor of the Book-keeping series which bears their 
name. The College was founded in 1858, and has 
made steady in utility and public favor, and 
now stands at the head of this class of schools, The 
location is unsurpassed ; the rooms spacious and ele- 
; the course of study most thorough and efficient. 
rates ef tuition have recently been reduced, and 
pile can enter at time, 
we weeks, $55.00, or send for @ircular con- 
taining full particulars. 8, 8. PACKARD, Principal, 
M, 8. Paine, Buginess College, ‘907 Broadway. 
AINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 62 Bowery, cor- 
lege ae | to 907 a ahs a 
. B — 7 
keeping, Arithmetic, wma pe y- and Higher 
lish Branches, Writing 8 $3.00 per month, 
q as book k d cashi Day or 
evening from 9 A. M, till 10 P, M, 
Julius W. Sachs, Collegiate School. 101 West 45, 
Miss Warren, School for Boys. 1721 6th, 


‘ 








FOR GIBLS, 


Mrs. Anna ©, Brackett. ¥: Ladi ool, No, 
wan On oung jes Och No, 9 


Mme, Charbonnier. Young Ladies School. 36 E. 35. 
C,H. Gardner, Young Ladies School. 620 Fifth Ave. 
Mra, Griffith. Young Ladies School. 23 W. 48, 

Miss 8, L. Hendricks. Young Ladies School, 33, W 42. 
Miss M, A. Clark. Young Ladies School. 180 E. 35, 
Miss A. Figuera. Young Ladies School. 851 E. 83. 
Miss Haines, Young Ladies School. 10 Grammercy Pl. 
Mile. 8. Leaz. Young LadiesSchool 166 Madison Av. 
Mme. C. Mears. Young Ladies School. 222 Madison Av. 
Misses Marshall. Young Ladies School. 250 W. 28. 
Mrs, Sylvanus Reed. Young Ladies School, 6 E. 53. 
Mile, Rostan, Young Ladies School, 1 E, 41. 

Miss 8. B. Spring. Young Ladies School. 121 E. 36. 
B.C. Van Norman, Young Ladies School. 212 Ws 59, 


FLORENCE KINDERGARTEN. 
Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, Principal. 

The Board of Trustees of the Florence Kindergarten 
will add to the institution, a -Class for instruc- 
iton in Froebel’s Science, which will offer superior ad- 

to those wishing to understand the method 
of Sindoneteae. 

The kindergarten numbers fifty-eight ; the building 
and grounds are ample ; the location unsurpassed ; and 
terms apd board, reasouable. 

Address, for circular, Mra. A. R. ALDRICH, Princi 
pal. or Mr. H. B, HAVEN, Secretary, Flarence, Mass, 


AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN, 


33 W. 45‘. street. near St Ave., N.Y. 
18th year begins Sept. 25th., Miss E. M. Coz., 
Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL fer MOTHERS and TEACH- 
ERS 


Re-opens Oct. 24. Free Lectures every Wed- 
nesday, from 2to4P, M., st Educational Parlier 
and General Depot for American Kindergarten 











buitdi ot Empires, Send l5c. for 136 page Catalogue of Type, 
38 pease ’ 
Presses, &c., to W. Y. EDWARDS, 1¢ Barcley Street, New York. 


Material, 621 Broadway, N. Y. 


THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, M.A., 


PRINCIPAL AND PROPRIETOR 


REV. JOHN THOMPSON, 


BusIngss MANAGER, 
Residence, 2002 Brandywine Street. 





The Thirteenth Collegiate Year began on 
Monday, September 8rd, 1877. 


Evening Sessions begin Monday, Sept. 17,1877. 


The Centennial Commission awarded to this institution 
the Business College Diploma and Medal, 





| Principal is a professional teacher. He has charge 
of the ce school, Its teachers of Book-keeping 
are expert accountants of varied experience and large 
ractice. Its faculty is large and composed of educa- 
gentlemen who have made thia branch of study a 
specialty, 


T prepares those who have business talent for suc- 

cess in life, and gives to those whose early advanta- 
ges were limited or neglected, an opportunity to secure 
individual instruction at clase rates, Its courre of 
instruction, consisting of book-keeping, penmanshiph 
arithmetic, letter-writing, commercial law, the English 
branches, and the forms and customs of business, is 
as valuable and 'y a training for those about to 
engage in business as the Medical College courve is for 
hose abvuut to practice medicine. 


DDITIONAL rooms have been fitted up for its in- 
creased patronage. 
T commended to the public by Bishops, Editors, 


Judges, Railroad Presidents and Business Men, 
whose sons and clerks it has educated, 





$25-13t 
Circulars free to those who call or write for them, 








DUCATIONAL BUREAU, 35 UNION SQUARE.— 
Engagements made for Teachers. No charge to 
Is and famili 


ANNA RANDALL DIEHL, Manager. 








INDERGARTEN NORMAL INSTITUTE AND 
National Kindergarten, Wash DC. Au 
tumn Class begins Oct, 24. 1877. Mrs. Louise Pollock 
and Mises Susie Pollock, Principals. Mrs, Louise Pol- 
lock has been for fifteen years an earnest student and 
advocate of the Kindergarten System, and transtated 
Mdme, Zine Morgenstern’s “‘ Paradise of Childhood.” 
a Manual for Family and Kin - ag View 
rgarten Normal 
ully engaged i tocshing ~ nh 
\y 2 ces with 
Froebel’s Kindergarteu System in Mass. and Wahing- 
fon, For terms and particulars spply to the Principals, 
MRS. LOUISE POL. K or MISS SUSIE POLLOCK 
8. E. corner of 8th and K sts., W: D.C. 





OLDEN HII.L SEMINARY fcr young !adies 
Bridgeport Conn. Address Miss Emmy Ngson, 


This Cut I!!ustrates the Manner of Using fi 
‘DER. PLERCE'S 


Fountain Nasal Injector, 
° 


DOUCHE. 






This instrument is especially designed for the 
perfect application of 


DR, SAGE’S CATARRH REMEDY. 


It is the only form of instrument yet invented 
with which fluid medicine can be carried high up 
and feclly apptied to all parts of the afected 
nasal passages, and the chambers or cavities com- 
municating therewith, in which sores and ulcers 
croquentiy exist, and from which the catarrhal 
discharge generally proceeds. The want of suc- 
eess in treating Catarrh heretofore has arisen 
largely from the impossibility of applying rem- 
edies to these cavities and chambers by any of the 
ordinary methods, This obstacle in the way of 
effecting cures is entirely overcome by the inven- 
tion of the Douche, Its use is pleasant and so 
simple thata child can understand jt Full and 
explicit directions accompany each imatru- 
ment with this instrument, Dr. 
Sage’s Catarrn Remedy cures recent attacks of 
“Cold in the Head” by a 
few applications, 


CATARRH 


SYMPTOMS —Frequent 
headache, discharge falling into throat, some- 
times profuse, watery, thick mucus, purulent, 
offensive, etc, In others, a dryness, dry, watery, 
weak, or inflamed eyes, stopping up, or obstruc- 
tion, of nasal passages, ringing in ears, deaf- 

j ar throet, 


~ 










nasal twang, offensive breath, impaired or 
deprivation of sense of smell and taste, dizziness, 
mental depression, loss of appetite, indigestion, 
enlarged tonsils, Saniing cove etc. Only afew 
of these symptoms are likely to be present in any 
case at one time. 
Dr. e's Catarrh Remedy, when used 
with Dr. Pierce’s Nasal Douche, and ne. 
com panied with the constitutional treatment whick 









ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND GRA- 

tory. 1418 Chestaut St., Philadelphia, Pa, For 
Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and all 
classes of advanced Students, Attention to conversa- 
tion and oratory, vocal culture, reading and recitation, 
Chartered March, 1875. Grants diplomas. Both sexes 
admitted. Send for catalogue. 





AMERICAN and FOREICN TEACH- 
&R'S AGENCY. 





Supplies Tutors, Professors, Governesses and Teach- 
ers forevery departmeht of instruction, Gives infor- 
mation to parents of good school; sells and rents 
school properties. Twelve years’ successful experience 
in the management of the “American School Insti- 
tute,’’ warrants Miss Young in guaranteeing satisfac- 
tion, Circulars sent on application. 

Address 


MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
23 Union Square, New Y:> 


ist tin the pamphiet that wraps each 

bottie of the Remedy, is a perfect specific for this 

loathsome disease, It is nmuld and pleasunt te 

use, containing no strong or caustic drugs or 

poisons, The Catarrh Kemery is sold at wW cents, 

Doucne at Ww cents, by ali Druggists. 

% V. PIERCE, M. D., Prop'’r, 

BUFFATO. NV. ¥, 


Important to Teachersand Parents. 


BELL’S PATENT TRANSPARENT TEACHING 
CARD, 





The TEACHING CARD or MAGIC SPELI- 
ER is the first of an Educational series, and enables 
the youngest to spell at sight, It consists of twenty- 
six cards, On the top of each card is printed in large 
type a letter, the initial of a shert word which = 
at the bottom of this card in bold characters. is 
allit seems to be; but on holding thé card to the 
light there is plainly visible the object for which the 
word stands. Thus parents and teachers may possess 
the very best and simplest method, yet conceived, for 
teaching an infantto spell. For instance, the child’s 








Editor of Penman’s Art Journal, Published month- 
ly for $1.00 per year. Specimen copies sent on receipt 
of 10 cents, 

Resolutions, Memorials, etc., engrossed, and every 
variety of artistic penmanship executed in the very 
best style of the art. Also constantly on hand appro- 
priate and elegant certificates of merit, for use in pub- 
ic and private schools, 

D. T, AMES, 
205 Broadway N. Y. 


SIXPENNY SAVINCS BANK 


Corner of Broadwa, and Astor Place. 
Upen daily from 10 to 8 o’clock 


VIVE CENTS TO 5,000 RECEIVED. 


The Lord’s Prayer: 


Aaplendid stone engraving on French-Gray tint (22 x 26, 
embellished with over }aymbel< and emblems of appro- 
priate character, decorated with the finestand m+ st exqui- 
site work poasivie for an artixt, making one of the grand- 
eat pieces of workman-bip ¢ er predveed iu this county. 








*T) bah Mate and Prmale, to 
AGENTS WANTED ie iret sect 


have besa as-fling them at 81.0) per copy. We will send 
sauple c py post-paid to any address for 50 cts... and guar- 
antee Rat wlaction or muaey re un #1 Priee List sent to 
Agents«n applicativn, J. E. JEWETT & CO., 

P.O. Bex Im, 215 Broadway, New York. 


attention is first cal'ed to the big letter, sy D, and 
next to the word DOG. “D stands for DOG,” says 
the teacher. “ Now little one, what Coes DOG stand 
for? Noreply. The card is held up before the infan- 
tile gaze, and lo! a well drawn dog i« b ht to light. 
When the child wonderingly and deligh exclaims, 
“DOG!” A few repetitions of this interesting manaw- 
uvre, and the letter and word will be indelibly impres- 
sed on little one’s memo’ Thus, amusement, 
the first attraction to the mind of a child, becomes the 
medium of its instruction. 

Price 25 cte, per pack, containing the entire alphabet. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Stationers and T 


Dealers, 
id direct from the inventor, GEORGE C. BELL, 
178 Broadway, New York. J324-13t C3-3t 





CASH CAPITAL, 200,000. 
COMMERCIAL 


Fire Instrance Compal, 


of NEW YORK. 
Office, No. 157 Broadway. 


M. Vv. B. FOWLER, Presi lent, 
DAVID QUACKENBUSH, 
us their address, will re- 


ANY LAD ceive something of great 
left. eow 


value. free by Mail. Only about two hundred 
$23-18t LNVENTOR’S UNION 173 Greenwich Bt, Y.N, 


Secretar 





OR GENT THAT BENDS 





perday at home. Samples worth $5 





$5 {) $20 


free, Stinson &Co,, Portland, Maine. 





A week to Agents, Samples; FREE, 
P.0, Y"C Y. Augaste, ne 


$55 ig $77 
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REMINGTON 
SEWING (MACHINES. 


Wo Machine has sprung #0 rapidly into favor as pos- 
w@uesing just the qualities needed in a family Machine— 
aumeely: Licur Rurume, SmooTs, Norsxuess, Rarm, 
Weease, with perfect Looxstirog, 


Wéethin the past year important inprovements have 
"Geen added and no trouble will be spared in keoping 
«he Bewinaron ahead of all competitors. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 
Agents Wanted in all Unoccupied Ter- 
ritory. 


REMINCTON;: 
Creedmoor Rifle. 


VICTORIOUS AT 


CREEDMOOR, 1874. 
DOLLYMOUNT, 1875. 
CREEDMOOR. 1876, 
SINGLE AND DOUBLE 


BREECH LOADING 
SHOT GUNS. 


The best guns for the price ever produced, Univer- 
wally recommended by those who have used them. 








WEBSB’S 


Patent Cartridge Loader. 


‘The only complete apparatus ever invented, combin- 

‘mg in one completes and portable machine all the vari- 

aw implements employed in loading paper and metal- 
«a shelis. 


REVOLVERS, REPEATING PISTOLS. AMMUNI- 
TION, GUN MOUNTINGS, IRON AND STEEL 
RIFLE AND SHOT BARRELS, FOR 
CUSTOM GUN SMITHS, 


Armory § Principal Office, Illion, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES : 
961 & 283 Broadway, New York, Arms and 8. Machines, 
Beeston, 146 Tremont St., Sewing Machines and Armas, 
@aioago, 237 State St., Sewing Machines and Arms, 
“SRaltimere, 47 North Chaties St., (Masonic Temple), 
Sewing Machines and Arms, 


USEFUL PRESENTS. 
Boys and CIRLS 


ARE MAKING MONBY RAPIDLY 

tating Cards, Labels, Tom ee 
he nooks Toer rho fine A mer Os, 
outfr mail, for nts f line; 
an $5, 5 lines. Dlaw OND PRINT- 
| PRESS ey 


NO bCO, Vert: Petes Ra 
a i Qwn Printing 


NO EXPENSE. ere for # ope 
procn ring GOLDING'S OFFIc tar RESS seed 
Ciren- 


outfy fo ri ey Cordes Tage. i 

























lars, ete id have one. 
Outfits from $l up 
GOLDING & CO. tenn)’. Fort- Hill S¢., Boston. 
THE . 
TEACHER'S 
DENTIST. 


wr 2. ean, No 373 W. 23rd et., offers his ser- 
o teachers — 


filling | COMpositions for publication, 





LADIES Can Goler thetr own Strckings fer I-e2 ths 1 ow- 
onto re pair av¥ coLen or etane by the us: o! 
car “MAGIO TINTS. TeweWer chnag: the of iba: 

, Teatere tof rapes fated St ya, M o~ines 
Alpsess. § ekries, Hintena, &e. ot tevpart te them new an flere 
hat -+—ltie traabis yee en gt ef 
Bout anc -e-ipt of here 


3 4B-r-ot colwr sd erick «Bh. 
Bet Co mnulsna ant Samples, Raaanet c CuEMtCal. Sor rae 
@ Courthantt Sere. 


PY. Bon 3138. hw bork 


“| Sida? Gosia, 


This is the culmination of a New Ipza. It 
ina paper devoted to the interesta of the pu- 
pws of our schools, It will contain 
Fresn DIALoougs ; 

Stories oF Scnoou Lirx}; 

ScHOOL INCIDENTs ; 
THE BorHoop oF EMINENT MEN; 
THE NaMEs OF MERITORIOUS PvPILs; 

THE Best CoMPOSITIONS; 

LETTERS FROM THE SCHOLARS, ETC. 


Teachers. 

Tux ScHOLAR’s COMPANION will surely 
interest the schelar in his school; it will show 
him the benefit of being a thcrough scholar, 
of being punctual and obedient. The stories 
will throw a halo around the duties of the 
school-room. It will supplement what is 
taught there, and something to say to enliven 
vach study. 


A‘Necessity to the School- 

room. 

It is specially fitted for those who are in 
the scLool-room, whose minds are wakened 
up by contact with the teacher’s mind ; it 
deals with things and thoughts that have 
their origin in the school-room ; it interests 
its readers inthe subject of selt-education. 
1t will be found to enforce in an attractive 
way, the suggestions of the teacher infrespect 
to Manners, Morals, Dnty, Studiousness, Pun- 
tuality, Obedience, Faithfnlness, Persever- 
ance, etc., etc. Like the Dictionaries, the 
ScHOLAR’s COMPANION will be found indes- 
pensible to the school-.room. This is the Jan- 
guage of hundreds of teachers although but 
three numbers have been issued. 


Pure Reading for the School 
room. 

Your pupils will read, it ie part of the daty 
of the teacher to see that they have pure and 
instructive reading. There are no small 
number ot papers that pour out a flood of 
vicious literature that intoxicates and demor- 
alizes the young. The hero disobeys parents 
and teachers, runs away from school, and yet 
contrary to God’s Law and human experienc, 
succeeds better than the obedient, punctual 
scholar who stays at home! By encouraging 
the 


SCHOLAR’S COMPANION. 
You will have pure, healthful and helpful 
reading in their hands. The papers they now 
buy and hide, and read by stealth, will be 
driven out as they ought to have been long 
ago. The teachers must select pure and in- 
teresting reading for thescholars or they will | 
select for themselves without judgment. 


Our Plan. 

In every school there are boys or girls who 
need money, and who would make good use 
of it. The teachers would gladly put them in 
the way of earning it if they could. We 
have a sure plan by which they can earn $5 
ormore. Let them become agents for the 
ScHOLAR’s COMPANION. Only one is need 
ed in a school or department. Scholars may 
address ua at once, but they should enclose 
a recommendation from their teachers as to 
efficiency, honesty, etc. 


Price, ° ° ° 50 cts. per year. 


IMPORTANT. 

We want know the best scholars in the 
schools, those who receive prizes, rewards, 
medals, etc;, Also those who are champions 
in Spelling Matches. We want the best 
also incidents 
that show wiat boys and girls “can do when 
they try.” The teachers will please remem- 


Send us fresh dialogues and declamationsand | 
any other things yc» deem valuable. Ad- | 


dress 
The Scholars Companion, 





17 Warren Street, N, Y. 

















} 





ber that we ask their hearty co-operation | 
and correspondence in this nseful work | 
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Bicknell’s School-House and Church 
ARCHITECTURE. 
Contai: 
Elevatio, a of itr Bi ont e.reas at 


tions of ‘medium and low- 
cloding a variety of 
tails, ete, Designs 


E.L. KELLOGG @ CO., 
Nr. 17 Warren Street, New York. 
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AUTING In 


Bed Known. Esme 
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SHED,1824. 





¥ 
ENERAL DEBILITY, KIDNEY 
MPL 4IN Y INPOTENCY, 
PHYSICAL PROSTRATION. 

Pamphlets, with certificates physicians and persons who have been cured, application 

Dr. J. Seyun Con advice toon of change It reieiios to Goatees ond matune ed Gaaiiiann aan 
BRYTAIMN APPLIANCE Cco., 

147=. Fifteenth St., New Sor 





MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three-Ply and Ingrain, also, Stair Carpets, Velvet 
Rugs, Crumb Cloths, Oil Cloths, etc., very cheap at the Old Place, 
112 FULTON STREET, NEW YORE. 


Carpets carefully packed and sent to any part of the 
United States free of charge. 
4. A. BENDALL 


tax Send for Explanatory Circular. 
WEST JERSEY. ACADEMY, 
REV. A. 8. VAUGHAN, A. M. 





PRINCIPAL. 


It is intended to be a family school. The number of family pupils islimited to twent, 
five. These have the comforts of a Christian home, as well as the discipline and | carefuh 
instruction of a good school. The rooms are large, carpeted, and comfortably tufnished. 

True education seeks to develop all the powers—physical, intellectual and moral and 
to combine these in the formation of persona! character. 





Mrs. GEORGE VANDENHOEPF’S 


HOOL FOR BOYS, 


No, 106 WEST 42d STREET, NEW YORK. 





SC] 


Mrs. Vandenhoff's scheme of education will supply what has been felt to be a great 
desideratum, namely, the perfect speaking of the English Language with refined pronun- 





| ciation and a cultivated elocution ; also, polished manners and gentlemanly deportment, 


These essentials cannot have their foundation laid at too early a period in life: well es- 
tablished in boyhood, they become second nature, and are not likely to be rubbed off by 
after contact with the world. 

Tuition, with Board, $800 per annum, $400 per season. 





MAGGREGOR HALL, 
FAMILY AND DAY SOHOOL, FOR YOUNG LADIES AND CHILDREN, 
FLUSHING, L. .. 

Miss MARGARET MAGGREGOR, Principat. 


The course of instruction is comprehensive and thorough, comprising a complete 

[ oumees in all the English branches, Latin and the Modern Languages. Great pre-eminence 

ed to the study of the English | and literature, and the Latin Classics, 

in this system, while ample facilities are afforded for instruction in all other branc*+s 
necessary to = liberal education. 

The Terms, pe: annum, for board and tuition in English, French Latin, and drawing, 


will be $400. 
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Lanatells 
Hellotellas 


Should be in every 
school, where 


Geography 
is taught, as they 
give so plain an 


Object 
LU NATELLUS. Lesson 


Sent by Express, $40, C. O. D.yy, 04 any child may 

, easily see, and under- 
stand, what meny 
graduates have failed 
to comprehend, for 
they move in the 
plane of Ecliptic, and 
when set North to- 
wards the North, 
always keep so, turn- 
ing from West to 
to East, as in the 
real, with them it is 








tions, 35 explanations 
go with each one. A 
liberal discount to a 
good Agent, 


Address 
HENRY@ga 
WHITALL, 


502 South 8d. Street, 
Camden, N.J. 





HELIOTELLUS. 


Sent by Express, $65, or the two 
for $100, C. O, D, 





“* He telleth the number of the stars ; he called them 


all by their names.”—Psatm exivii. An enlightened 
example tor all to follow. 

A Directory of the Starry Heavens that can be set, 
every minute, any day, and on ‘ts face read the names 
and see the position of the whole sky at one view. To 
Astronomy what a map is toGeography. The best for 
giving Celestial Object Lessons of Heavenly beauty. 
Send $6 to your bookseller, or HENRY WHITALL, 
502 S. 3d. street, Camden, N. J., and get by return 
mail, a full set with 99 rules and explanations, Re- 
commended and forsale by all Booksellers. 

“* I have used Mr. Whitall’s Planisphere in my schoo! 
for more thau two years, and can teach more of the 
starry heavens from it in one day than I can in a year 
from any other celestial atlas, map, or globe I have 
ever seen. 

Cc. B. METCALF, Highland School Worcester.” 


HEADQUARTERS) 


i, iy, 


W.A. HAYWARD, 


Manufacturing Jeweler, 








212 Broadway, over Knox’s Hat store. 
Will offer his Wholesale Stock of 
Badges, Watches, Chains, Lockets, Rings, 
Studs and Buttons, Scarf Pins 
Bracelets, Brooches, Ear- | 
Rings, &c., &., 


at Retail during the Holidays. Parties in 
want of anything in the above line can save at 


least 50 per cent, by coming to Head Quar- 
ters. 


‘—-. 
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Or Sugar-Coated, Concentrated, Root 
and Horbal Juice, Anti-Bilious 
Granules. THE “LITTLE GIANT” 
CATHARTIC, or Multum in Parvo 
Physic. - ae F 


~ 

The novelty of modern Medical, Chemical, and 
Pharmaceutical Science. No use of any longer 
taking the large, repulsive, and nauseous pills, 
composed of cheap, crude, and bulky ingredient: 
when we can, by a careful application of chem 
science, extract all the cathartic and other medi- 
cinal properties from the most valuable roots and 
herbs, and concentrate them into a minute Gran- 
ule, scarcely larger than a mustard 
sced, that can be readily swallowed by those of 
the most sensitive stomachs and fastidious tastes. 
Each little Purgative Pellet represents, ina 
most concentrated form, as much cathartic power 
as is em ed in any of the large pills found for 
sale indrug-shops. From their wonderful cathar- 
tic power, be comparison to their size, people who 
have not tried them are apt to suppose that eer 
are harsh or drastic in effect: but such is not at all 
the case, the different active medicinal principles 
of which they are composed being so harmonized 
and modiii one by the others, as to produce 
a most scarching and thorough, yct 
gontty and kindly operating, ca - 
tic. C 

500 Reward is hereby offered by the pro- 
prictor of these Pellets, to any chemist who, upon 
analysis, will find in them any calomel or other 
forms of mercury, mineral poison, or injurious 
drug. 

Bei entirely vegetable, no particular 
care le required while using them, They operate 
without disturbance to the constitution, dict, or 
occupation. For Jaundice, Headache, 
Constipation, Impure mised, Fain in 
the Shoulders, Tightness of the Chest, 
Dizziness, Sour Eructations from the 
Stomach, Bad taste in the mouth, Bil- 
ious attacks, Pain in region of Kid- 
neys, Internal Fever, Bloated feeling 
about Stomach, Rush of Blood to 
Head, High-colored Urine, Unsocia- 
bility and Gloomy Forebodings, take 
Dr. Pierco’s Pleasant Purgative Pel- 
lets. In explanation of the remedial power of 
my Purgative Pellets over so great a variety of 
diseases, I wish to say that their action 
upon the animal economy is univer- 
sal, mot a gland or tissuc escaping 
their canative impress. does not 
impair the properties of these Pellets. They are 
sugur-coa.ed and inclosed in glass bottles, their 
virtues being thereby preserved unimpaired for 
any length ef time, in any climate, so that they 
are always fresh and reliable. This is not the 
case with those pilis which are put up in cheap 
woolen or } rd box Hect that for 
ali diseases where a Laxative, Alterative, 
or Purgative, is indicated, these little Pellets 
will give the most perfect satisfaction to all whe 
use them. 


They are sold by all Druggists at 26 
cents 2 bottie, 


R. V. PIERCE, M. D., Prop’r, 


BUFFALO, X, Y. 


a 








What will the Weather be To-morrow. 


POOL'S SIGNAL SERVICE BAROMETER, 


OR STORM GLASS AND THERMOMETER COM- 
BINED, WILL TELL YOU. 


It will detect and indicate 








vance, Itwill tell what kind of 
a storm is approaching, and 
from what quarter it comes— 






) mi \ 2 invaluable to navigators. Far- 

d r) 7 > L mers as plan work oseee 
ng to redictions, It 

‘AQ p\M ARN save fifty its cost in a sin- 


— 


which alone is worth the 
will send it rrex to any 
great Weather Indicator is eudorsed by 
nent Physicians, Professors, and Scientific 
day to be the BEST IN THE WORLD. 


dreason receipt of 2. This 
most emi- 
Men of the 


Letters may be safely sent at our 
Risk. We make good ALL DAMAGE THAT OCCURS BY 
SHIPPING, 

Agents wanted. Send stamp for circular. Exclu- 
sive controle of territory granted. Manufactured only 


by the 
U. S. NOVELTY CO., 


835 Broadway, New York. 
Please mention this paper, 


HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 
VALUABLE RECIPES. 
EAMULY cs Postage prepnid. 








Price 25 cents. 

This book an MAL: 
tien ef RECIP needed in every FAMILY. 
=, ger by ms‘l, d for 25 cents, Address 
F. & Co., 371 » Brootiyn,; New York. 

YEING.—Staten Island esta Dlish- 
ment. Banaerr, Neraews oo. Sa 5&7 
Street. B.anch Offices—1142 Broadway New 

York; 289 Fulton Brooklyn; 47 North 8th st,, 
Philedelphia ; 110 W. Baltimore 5 











GLENN’S 
, SULPHUR SOAP. 


A Srertinc Remepy ror DIsEases AND 
INJURIES OF THE SKIN; A HEALTHFUL 
BEAUTIFIER OF THE COMPLEXION; A 
RELIABLE MEANS OF PREVENTING AND 
RELIEVING RHEUMATISM AND GOUT, AND 
AN UNEQUALED DISINFECTANT, DEopDo- 
RIZER AND COUNTER-IRRITANT. © 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, besides eradi- 

cating~local diseases of the skin, banishes de- 

fects of the complexion, and imparts to it 

gratifying clearness and smoothness. 
Sulphur Baths are celebrated for curing 

oye and other diseases of the skin, as 
well as Rheumatism and Gout. n’s 
Sulphur Soap produces the same effects 
at a most trifling expense. This admirable 
specific also speedily heals sores, bruises, scalds, 
burns, ins and cuts. It removes dandruff 
and prevents the hair from falling out and 
turning gray. 

_ Clothing and linen used in the sick room 

is disinfected, and diseases communicable by 

contact with the person, prevented by it. 
The Medical Fraternity sanction its use. 


Prices—25 and 50 Cents per Cake; per 
Box (3 Cakes), 60c. and $1.20. 


N.B,—Sent by Mail, Prepaid, on receipt of price, and 
5 cents extra for each Cake. 


**HILI’S HAIR AND WHISKER DYE,” 
« Black or Brown, 50 Cents. 


C. H, CRETTENTON, Prop’r, 7 Sixth Av.,1.Y. 








HONEY OF HOREHOUND AND TAR 


FOR THE CURE OF 
Coughs, Colds, Influenza, Hoarseness, Difficult 
Breathing, and all Affections of the Throat, 
Bronchial Tubes, and Lungs, leading 
to Consumption. 

This infallible remedy is composed of the 
Honey of the plant Horehound, in chemical 
union with TARr-BALM, extracted from the 
Lire PRINCIPLE of the forest tree ABEIS 
BALSAMEA, or Balm of Gilead. 

The Honey of Horehound sOOTHES AND 
SCATTERS all irritations and inflammations, and 
the Tar-balm CLEANSES AND HEALS the throat 
and air passages leading to the lungs. Five 
additional ingredients keep the organs cool, 
moist, and in healthful action. Let no pre- 
judice keep you from trying this great medi- 
cine of a famous doctor who has saved thou- 
sands of lives by it in his large private practice. 

N.B.—The Tar-Balm has no BAD TASTE or 
smell. 

PRICES §0 CENTS AND $1 PER BOTTLE, 
Great saving to buy large size. 
“ Pike’s Toothache Drops” Cure 
in 1 Minute. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


C. N. CRITTENTON, Prop., N.Y. 


New York Mailing eecting 
pata et a ia 








JUST PUBLISHED. 
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WOOLLETT’S 


Villas and Cottages, 


OR} 


Homes for All. 


A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE, 
Sno Wine Pians, ELEVATIONS AND VIEWS 
OF TWELVE VILLAS AND TEN CoTTA- 
GES, BEING A COLLECTION OF DwEI- 
LINGS SUITED TO VARIOUS IN- 
DIVIDUAL WANTS AND AD- 

APTED TO DIFFERENT 
LOCATIONS, 





» 


FReduced cut of Perspective View, Piate 28.) 
This is the most picturesque and pleasing work issu. 
ed, adapted to the public wants, One Vol., oblong 8vq, 
of forty 8 x 12 plates. 
Cloth, mailed, postpaid to any address on re- 





CF i occ0000 000s 00080500656 cadences $3.0¢€ 
CONTENTS. 
os VILLAS. 


1 Pirate 1. Basement, ist and 3d etory plans a 
Frame Villa, Scale indicated on plate. ‘ 
PLiaTe 2. Perspective view. 


2 Puate 3. ve view, Frame Village 
House, Plans 7 to Design No. 1. 
8 Pate 4. Ist and 2d story plans of a Brick Vil, 
la. Scale indicated on piate. 
3 Prats 5. Front elevation of Villa. Scale indi. 
cated on plate. 
. Piate 6. Perspective view. 
4 Puate 7. Ground and 2d floor plans of Brich 
Villa. Scale indicated on plate. p 
« PLaTe 8, Perspective view. 
6&6 Pate 9. Istand 24 door plans of « Fram; 
Villa. Scale indicated on plate. 
5 Puate 10. Front elevation. 
6 Pate 11. Ist and 2d story plans of a Frame villa 
6 PLATE 12, Perspective view. 
7 Puate 13, Ist and 2d story plans of a Frame ville 
7 Plate 14, Front elevation. - 
8 Plate 15. Perspective view of a Villa, Plans 
similar to Design 7. 
9 Pilate 16. Ist and 2d story plans of Brick Villa, 
Scale indicated on plate. 
9 Plate 17. Pe ve view. 
10 = Plate 18. Ist and 24 story plansof a Brick Villa.. 
Scale indicated on plate. 
Pilate 19. Perspective view. 
ul Plate 20. Perspective view of Brick villa. Plans 
similar to Design 10. 
(2 Plate 21. Istand 24 story plans of Frame Vil- 
la. Scale indicated on plate, 
ul Plate 22. Perspective view. 
~? COTTAGES. . 
1 Plate 23. ist and 24 story plans of s Frame 
Cottage. Scale indicated on plate, 
I Plate 2%. Pe ve view, 
2 Pilate 25. Perspective view of Frame Cottage, 
Plans same as 13. 
3 Piste 26, Ist and 2d story plans of s Frame 
Cottage. Scale indicated on plate, 
3 Plate 27. Front elevation 
3 Pilate 28, Perspective view. 
. Plate 29. Istand 24 story plansof « Frame 
Cottage. Scale indicated on plate. 
4 Plate . Perspective view. 
6 Piatc SI. Ist and 2d story plans of a Brick Cot- 
Scale indicated on plate. 
a 32. ive view. 
6 33. Ist and 2d story plans of a Brick Cot- 
e. Scale indicated on 
6 . Perspective view 
7 Pilato 35. Ist and 24 = me of a Frame 
Cottage. Scale indicated on plate. 
7 Plate 36. Perspective view. 
8 Pilate 37. Pe we view of Cottage Plans 
similar to 
9 Plate 38 ve view of Cottage. Plans 
similar to Demgn 
10 =—~Plate #39. ist and 2d story plans of « Brick and 
Frame Cottage. Scale on 
10 Plate 40. Perspective view 
Address 


® New Yorx Scuoon Journat Orrics, 
17 Warren St., B. X. 
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STEINWAY 


Grand, Square, &/Upright Pianos, 


In order io protect the public agaixst imposition, 
and as 2 .ebuke tounscrnpul. us advertisers the Judges 
‘an Pi, nos at the Centennial Extibitior, 1876 (in addi- 
¢ion to the two award-, «ne for the best pianos, and 
the otner for the beet piano-forte material, decreed to 
Steinway & Sons by the United States Centennial Com- 
misvion) have given to Steinway & Sons the following 

CERTIFICATE: 

“ This is to certify that the piano-fortes of Messrs. 
STEINWAY & SONS, comprising Concert and Parlor, 
Grand, Square and Upright, exhibited by them at the 
Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia in 1876, pre- 
sented the greatest totality of excellent qual- 
fes and novelty of construction, and in all points of ex- 
cellence they received our highest average points, 
and aceordingly our unanimous opinion concedes to 
Mesers. STEINWAY & SONS’ ‘ Highest degree 
of excellence in all their styles.’ ” 

Extracts made and copied from the note books of 
the cneueming Judges, duly certified by them, reveal 
the significant fact that their ratings on each and every 
style of piano-f rtes exhibited by Steinway & Sons 
were tar above all other competing exhibitors, and 
reached a 

GRAND TOTAL AVERAGE OF 
95% OUT OF A POSSIBLE 96. 
t®#"The next highest exhibitor’s average only 
90% OUT OF A POSSIBLE 96. 
The above certificates can be seen at our warerooms, 


Steinway & Sons, 


WAREROOMS---STEINWAY HALL, 
109 & 111 East 14th Street, N. Y. 


A GREAT OFFER for HOLIDAYS! 


We will during these HARD TIMES and the 
HOLIDAYS dispose of JOO NEW PIANOS and 
ORGANS, of first class-makers at lower prices 
for ca hy, or Installments, or te let until paid 
fer,than ever before offered. WATERS’ Grand 
Square, and Upright PIANOS & ORGANS,are 
he BEST MADE, warranted for 5 years, Il- 
lustrated Catalvgues Mailed. Great induce- 
ments (o the trade, A liberal discount to Teach- 
ers, Ministers, Churches, Schools, Ledges, etc. PIAN@- 
OS, T-octave, $140; 7 1-3octave, $150. OR- 
GANS, 2 stops, $48; 4 steps, $53: 7 stops, $65: 
na otope, O74 ang 10 stops. $85: 12 stops, $90, in 
per t order, not used a year. Sheet music af half 
e. HORACE WATERS & SNS, Manufac- 
gevore and Dealers, 40 East 14th St., N. Y. 
TESTIMONIALS, 
The New York Times says: Waters’ Orchestrion 
*Ohime pe ovens is a beautiful little instrument, y 
The chime of two and one-half octave = ala 
aod ‘he artistic effects 


of being produced 
the player are singularly fine. 

The tone is full, clear and resonant, and a 
‘teresting effect is produced with the chime of 
Christian Union. 

Tho Waters’ pianos are wel! among the very 
best. Weareerabdled to speak of ches saetremento 
with fid , from p knowledge,—N. Y. 
Evangel‘st. 

We can speak of the merits of the Waters’ pianos 
from personal aang rs being of the very best 
qvality.—Obristian I igencer. 





in- 
8.— 








agnifi $650 rose- 
PIANOS. S os Ay Fwy te be fsold. 
Fine Rosew Upright Pianos 


ORGAN ittle used, Cost $800, only $125. 
Parlor Organs 2 Stops $45 Stops $65 12 Stops 
enly $7 Nearly new 4 set Reed 12 stop sub Bass 
and Coup! er Organ $55 cost over $360. Lowest 
Prices ever offered ; sent on half month test trial, You 
ask why I offer so cheap ? Lanswer Hard Times. Our 
emplo: ees must have work, the result, war ss 
on me by the monopolist. Battie nis hr 

lustrated Paper Free, Address DANIE. ae BEAT. 
TY, Washington, New Jorsey. 


PIANOS :ORCANS. 


LICGHTE and ERNST, 
(Sole Successors to Liowre & Brapsusr,) 
Manufacturers of firet class Pianofortes. Established 
1240, Special rates to Teachers on easy Monthly Pay- 
ments, Warerooms No, 12 Fast 14th Street, between 
Broadway and Sth Avenue, lso Sole Agents for 
Smith's celebrated American Organs. oto 


HYGIENIC 
UNDERGARMENTS 


For ladies and children, These received the highest 
“Centennial Award. The Judges’ report highiy 
commends them, They are al) patented. Mrs, H. 8. 
Hutchinson's is the original and only store entirely de- 
~-woted to the manufacture and sale of these garments in 
Shis city. There are many spurious patteras that look 
like them ; but these are the only ones that obsolutely 
give health and comfort to the wearer,—their sole 
amerita, Circulars sent free on application. 
Be sre and apply to 


Mrs. H. 8S. HUTCHINSON, 
6 Bast 14th Street. 


SELF-SUPPORTING 


DRAWERS! 


a aaah: IMPROVEMENT. 


patented, vertical, self- sup- 

— <anuot fit well with- 

ust as aes ap and far ew toany otuer, 
WALG MOVES, 88 Nassau Street, N. Y. 








= mae 





$66", week In your own town, Terms and 4 outfit 
free. H. HALLETT & CO., Portland, 


MANHATTAN 


SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


Nos. 644 & 646 Broadway, ccr. Bleecker st., 
December 27, 1877, 


Sift y-E'ourth 
SEMI-ANNUAL D:VIDEND. 


The Trustees of this Institution have de- 
clared the 54th SEMI-ANNUAL] DIVIDEND, at 
the rate of] FIVE PER CENT PER ANNUM, on 
sums of $500 and under, and FOUR PER CENK 
PER ANNUM on all sums over $500 remain- 
ing on deposit for the three or six months 
ending January 1, 1878,in accordance with 
the provisions of the By-Laws. 

Payable on and after January 2. 


E. J, BROWN, Pres. 
EDWARD sCHELL, Treas, 
C. F, ALVORD, Sec. 


METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK 


4itn SEMI-ANNUAL INTEREST 
DIVIDEND. 
Dec, 29, 1877. 


The trustees of this bank have ordered that interest 
for the past three and six months, at the rate of five 
per cent, per annum, be paid to depositors on and 
after Jan. 16 

DEPOSITS made on or 7 the 10th of January, 
will draw interest from Jan. 

IBAAG "T, SMITH, President. 

T. W. Lriwim, Secretary. 





JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


The well-known numbers, 303-—404— 
170—35 | —332, and bis other styles 
can be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 


Henry HOE, Sole Agent. 








| SPENC 


ERIAN 


Of superior ENGLISH man- 
ufacture: in 15 Numbers: suit- 
ed to every style of writing. 

For sale by ALL DEALERS. 








one each of the 15 Numbers, by 
matl on receipt of 25 Cents, 


SAMPLE CARDS, containing 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 
138 and 140 Grand St.,N.¥. 4% 


bo 


as 











THE COMPOUND OXYGEN TREATMENT 


FOR THE CURE OF ALL CHRONIC DISEASES, 
This is the safest, cheapest and surest curative agent 
known, It cures by vitsiizing the whole body, and 
hence cures a vast v of 

It is endorsed by T. 8. Arthur, editor of Home Mag- 
zine, Hon, Wm. D. Kelly, M. C , and many others of 
our well-known and best citizens. Send for our 
Brochure, 260 pp. mailed Fresz, which contains the 
most lucid statement of principles, the most brilliant 
record of cures, and ail the information necessary to 
an intelligent opinion and intelligent action. 


G:F ark, AM WO?-) oraRKer & PALEN. 
. B., M. D. 
1112 Girard St. Phila.. Pa, 


DYSPEPSIA 


CURED FREE. 
/ paee suffering f Dyspepsia or indigesti 
ot ait ale rom or igestion 


Dr. Willard’s Compound Powders! 


Send for atrial pac , it costs nothiag, and will cure 
you. Address DIBBLEE & CO., » 1355 
B , New York. 








RAND EDUCATIONAL EXCURSION TO 

in the summer of 1878, visiting Ire- 
land, France, jum, the Rhine, 
Italy ana the Expositioh. 
For Cit E, TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 








y Tings, 

end full Sencrintionn, 
Abe ge nen for planting ever 1280 
¥ artoe * of Vegetable and Flower &. Roees. 
lavaiuable to all. Bend for it, wy ~—_ ™ 


D. M, FERRY & CO.. Detroit, Mich. 


CHEAP APPARATUS for SCHOOLS 
PHILOSOPHICAL. 
CHEMICAL. 





OPTICAL. 
—Now READY— 


Complete sets of Prof. Tyndall's Electric Apparatus 
consisting of 58 various instraments and materials, 
pa bay Tyndall’s Manual, $1.00 These sets are 
sui a for ebatente at home, at school, and especially 
for the mon Be sure to send for price 
list (free) of the above set, bn tet ments b= erm 

to illustrate other branches of science. 


cheap 
net ds “ 
me. ,- SS eS ae Sea 
CURT. w. MEYER. 
14 Bible House, New York. 


B.S. BURROWS, 


JOBPRINTER, 


734 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


t?" Mercantile and Fancy Work of every description 
neatly and promptly executed at low prices. Orders 
by mailp romptly filled 327-ly 


Devoe's Brilliant Oil, 


Safe and Reliable. 
The Devoe Manufacturing 0., 








NEW YORK. 











LOO citer cad ss 0008. Pkowehe oa | 





80 Beaver Street, 
20 


HIONABLE , CARDS)» 
ayia: Sil 


closed for the pockot.) 





THE LLovD COMBINATION; Pen, Pencil, Rubber and Stee! Knife Blade. (Can be 
Handsomely Nickel-Piated. Sample Post-paid, 25 Cents. 
Six for $1.00, Extraordinary marae to Agents. 


J. BRIDE & co., Clinton Place, New York. 





S@™ The Christian 


nion, of Sept. 5, 1877, a 


“Itis all itclaims tobe, We ‘trom 8 p 
experience, for this notice is written with one of these pens, and We propose to carry it all the time.” 


‘THE WONDERFUL PEN-HOLDER! 


INO INK REQUIRED. We have invented and ee J 11, a Penholder which 
S«.lidified ink to last years ! and with which Snr of =a Suse Sontag to Watton stake 
a page! sample, post-paid, 25 cents, or Holder + 14-1 ee ae 
ment to those out of employment. . T. HILLYER, 306 Bradway, New ee. . 








New Style of Gold Quill Pen. 





THE HOLDER CO 





THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY MANUFACTURER OF THIS STYLE OF PEN. 
Theighest CENTENNIAL AWARD for GOLD PENS, PENCILS and FOUNTAIN PENS 


GEO. F. HAWKES, MANUFACTURER 
No. 66 Nassau Sircet, New York 


Send Stamp for Circular. 





skilf 





A aay SCHOOLS, LABORATORIES, Etc., 
made. Apparatus y repaired 
lustrated and price Catalogue, No, 


Superior Qualities and Moderate Prices. 


Hall & Benjamin 


Manufacturer & Deaier in 
CHEMICAL and PHYSI- 
CAL APPARATUS, 
eum GLASS 


CHEMICAL and SCIEN- 
TIFIC SUPPLIES OF 


Etc. Special estimatejcarefully 
by experienced ‘workmen, Send six esate ate fori 
191 GREENWICH St., bet.J"ultoa s Dey Sts.. 





Hawkes’ Patent and only Perfect Fountain Pen in the World! One filling will write 
from 10 to 15 


Hours 








gure CHEMICALS.” 
wer in business. 








E. B. BENJAMIN, 
10 Barclay St., New York 


Importer & Manufacturer 
—of— 


) SCHOOL, AND LABORATORY 


APPARATUS. 
Agent for 


ANALYTICAL BALANCES And WEIGHTS ; Improved HOLTZ ELECT 





Rit MA- 
CHINES, $25 each, giving 5-inch sparks ; non- blistering PLATINUM. Received First 
Prize at Philadelphia for “APPARATUS ‘of excellent design and finish, and rare and 


Largecloth-bound Catalogues, $1.50 each. N.B.—I have no part- 














8 L. 





BEY NOLD'S PATENT 


ECONOMIC 


BOOKS AND BOOK BACKS 


Duplicating Letter Books, 
CONSECUTIVE BOOKs, 


END-OPENIN(¢ ING MEMORANDUMS. 


‘ACTORY, DAYTON, OHIO, 


BANK and MERCANTILE PRINTINC a SPECIALTY. 


R. GOODWIN ere es Sey 
76 Park Piace, New York. 






oe 





